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PREFACE 

This  little  book  is  a  companion  volume  to  The  Unfolding 
of  Personality.  It  passes  on,  in  brief  and  unpretentious 
fashion,  from  the  psychological  view  of  behaviour  there 
presented  to  an  ethical  view. 

Perhaps  the  best  apology  the  book  offers  for  itself  is 
its  brevity.  Written  before  the  war,  though  revised  for 
the  press  since,  it  makes  no  direct  reference  to  the 
burning  questions  of  the  hour.  It  only  aims  to  be  a 
short  and  popular  preface  to  ethical  discussion. 

At  no  point  is  morality  spoken  of  as  though  it  were 
an  artificial  or  super-normal  product,  an  'extra';  but 
everywhere  as  being  embedded  in  life  as  men  live  it. 
The  view  taken  is  simply  that  '  moral  action  is  healthy 
action ' ;  or,  in  terms  of  evolution,  that  '  natural  selection 
selects  morality.'  Morality,  in  a  word,  belongs  to  man. 
It  stands  for  the  part  he  has  to  play. 

This  is  the  suggestion  of  the  frontispiece,  which 
commemorates  the  action  of  a  young  Canadian  who 
gave  his  life  in  endeavouring  to  save  a  friend  from 
drowning.     When     urged     by    her     not     to    make    the 
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fruitless  attempt,  his  answer  was,  *  What  else  can  I 
do  ? '  *  These  words  embody  the  true  quality  of  the 
moral  impulse. 

THISELTON    MARK 

The  University 

Manchester 

*  The  story  is  told  in  his  memoir,  entitled  The  Secret  of 
Heroism  (Revell).  The  monument  representing  the  knightly 
Sir  Galahad  was  erected  by  public  subscription  to  com- 
memorate the  deed. 
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PART  I 
OURSELVES  AND   THE   UNIVERSE 


This  is  the  greatest  danger  of  the  Hour, 
Lest  thrown  upon  a  too-tempestuous  sea, 

The  individual  may  forget  his  power, 
And  in  the  mass  lose  his  identity. 


Each  hath  his  separate  calling,  each  his  sphere — 
To  each  man  comes  the  knowledge  of  his  worth — 

Then  let  him  follow  with  a  conscience  clear 
The  path  that  Destiny  marked  out  from  birth. 


Virtue  sits  throned  in  every  human  heart, 
Tho'  to  our  sight  the  outer  man  seem  vile, 

In  each  there  is  a  temple  set  apart. 
Which  neither  thought  nor  passion  can  defile. 

From  Ad  Astra,  by  Charles  Whitworth  Wynne 
(seventh  edition,  1900).! 


FACTORS    IN   CONDUCT 

CHAPTER   I 

OURSELVES  (AN    INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER) 

After  reading  Hewitt's  account  of  the  Australian  gold- 
diggings  one  evening,  ...  I  asked  myself  why  /  might  not 
sink  a  shaft  down  to  the  gold  within  me,  and  work  that  mine. 
— Thoreau.2  ■- 

Man  has  learnt  to  think  of  himself  in  various  ways. 
He  is  a  kindler  of  fires ;  a  maker  and  user  of  tools ;  a 
rational  animal  or  thinker  ;  a  soul ;  a  moral  agent ;  a 
spark  of  the  divine  ;  a  mirror  of  the  world  ;  the  play- 
ground of  all  the  forces ;  a  son  of  God.  His  life 
also  has  been  variously  compared  to  a  flight  out  of 
the  darkness  into  a  lighted  chamber  and  out  again 
into  darkness  ;  to  the  blossoming  of  a  flower  of  the 
field,  which  flourishes  for  a  season  and  then  the  place 
thereof  knows  it  no  more  ;  to  a  battle  ;  a  journey  ;  a 
sojourn  of  discovery  ;  a  transition  ;  a  dawn.  All  of 
these  figures,  parables  of  the  nature  and  the  life  of 
man,  have  their  meaning.  Most  of  them  have  meanings 
which  bear  directly  upon  our  thought  of  man  as  a  moral 

*  The  small  figures  above  the  line  refer  throughout  to  the 
notes  and  references  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
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being,    one,    that   is,  to    whose    behaviour   value    of  a 
unique  kind  belongs. 

The  chief  outcome  of  a  study  of  The  Unfolding  of 
Personality^^  preceding  this,  was  to  see  that  upon  con- 
duct or  behaviour  the  unity  and  continuousness  of 
man's  life  depends.  Behaviour  is  the  life-thread  which 
links  experience  with  experience.  It  is  behaviour  which 
makes  possible  alike  a  continuous  mental  life  and  the 
maintenance  of  our  self-identity.  Man  is  '  the  thinker,' 
say  we  ?  Yes,  but  thought  must  be  linked  with 
thought,  idea  with  idea,  to  make  a  thinker.  And,  as  we 
saw,  even  if  experiences  of  any  kind  were  possible, 
apart  from  activity  on  om-  part  they  would  fail  to  be 
linked  together  and  would  fall  asunder  like  *a  string 
of  beads  without  the  string.' 

Man,  in  a  word,  is  a  *  behaving  organism.'  But 
man  is  not  by  any  means,  on  this  account,  an  auto- 
matically or  mechanically  behaving  organism.  *Are 
men  conscious  automata  ? '  was  a  question  much  in 
vogue  a  generation  or  so  back.  To  which  there  is 
but  one  answer.  We  cannot,  either  logically  or  bio- 
logically, account  for  man  merely  as  a  finely  attuned 
and  responsive  organism  of  nerve  and  muscle,  whose 
behaviour  is  as  much  a  matter  of  mechanism  as  the 
working  and  ticking  and  striking  of  a  clock.  Not 
only  is  man  a  conscious  being,  which  those  who  would 
call  him  a  conscious  automaton  admit ;  but  being 
conscious,  he  can  no  longer  be  called  an  automaton. 
For  more  than  one  reason.  The  first  is  that  nerve 
and  muscle  activities  are  so  uniformly  accompanied  by 
consciousness,  that  we  cannot  logically  separate  the 
two,  and  say  that  the  one  would    produce    the   whole 
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even  of  the  *  mechanical  *  effects  without  the  other.  It 
is  impossible  to  prove  that  our  life  would  be  equally 
maintained  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  consciousness, 
simply  because  in  life  as  we  know  it  consciousness  nor- 
mally intervenes  at  every  stage.  It  is  idle  to  say  that 
what  is  normally  present  does  not  count  for  anything. 
Again,  it  is  one  of  the  best  established  facts  in  connection 
with  the  theory  of  evolution  that  nothing  continues  to 
exist  which  does  not  serve  a  purpose.  Accordingly,  one 
might  almost  say  that  because  consciousness  persists,  it 
must  play  some  part  in  the  life  of  man.  In  the  third 
place,  our  power  of  self-determination  reveals  two  direc- 
tions in  which  conscious  choice  clearly  counts  in  the 
shaping  of  our  lives.  There  are,  as  was  shown  at  some 
length  in  the  preceding  study,  occasions  when  real  alter- 
natives are  before  us,  when  we  choose,  that  is,  between 
two  or  more  possible  courses  of  action.  There  is  also  a 
higher  moral  alternativity,  when  we  choose  between 
actions  according  to  their  effect  upon  ourselves  in  the 
shaping  of  character  and  personality. 

The  former  study  was  in  outline  a  psychological  view 
of  activities  which  range  from  pure  instinct  to  the 
highest  level  of  moral  heroism  ;  a  study  of  man  as 
having  affinities,  on  the  one  hand,  with  material  laws 
and  processes,  and  on  the  other  hand,  with  spiritual  being 
far  beyond  our  ken. 

We  saw,  too,  that  the  individual  stands  in  a  vital 
relationship  to  the  life  of  the  race.  Not  only  does  man 
owe  his  instinctive  endowment  to  the  earlier  life  and 
experience  of  the  race  ;  but  beyond  this,  there  is  a  sense 
in  which  the  community  lives  its  life  in  the  individual, 
quite  as  truly  as  the  individual  lives  his  life  in  the  com- 
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munity.  'All  are  partakers  in  the  common  life.''  We 
speak  of  esprit  de  corps  as  a  thing  to  be  cultivated.  There 
is  a  vie  de  corps^  a  common  life,  which  cannot  be  escaped. 
*  If  one  part  is  suffering,  every  other  part  suffers  with  it  ; 
or  if  one  part  is  receiving  special  honour,  every  other 
part  shares  in  the  joy.'  *  This  participation  of  each  in  the 
life  of  all,  and  of  all  in  the  life  of  each,  extends  beyond 
the  circle  or  set,  beyond  the  civic  or  the  homeland 
community.  It  includes  humanity.  *  Hotno  sum^  said  a 
Roman  writer  of  keen  insight  \  *"  I  am  man  ;  and  every- 
thing human  matters  to  me.'  Even  if  this  is  largely  a 
sub-conscious  element,  it  enters,  as  we  saw,  into  the 
picture  we  need  to  form  in  our  minds  of  the  self  and 
its  life. 

There  is  one  other  factor  concerning  the  self  which 
we  need  to  carry  forward  from  the  previous  study  into 
the  present.  It  concerns  the  life  of  the  self  which  the 
future  holds  in  store  :  the  attainable,  but  the  not  yet 
attained.  The  greatest  thing  a  man  can  know  about 
himself  is  that  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  he  shall  be. 
Ideals  and  aspirations  are  as  actually  factors  in  the  un- 
folding of  our  personality  as  are  our  inheritances  and  our 
individual  experiences.  It  is  curious  to  be  able  to  quote 
side  by  side  to  this  effect  the  New  Testament  and  one, 
many  of  whose  utterances  are  in  more  or  less  deserved 
disrepute,  the  German  writer,  Nietzsche.  Whilst  the 
former  says  that  '  it  hath  not  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man  to  conceive '  the  possibilities  of  human  life  as  man 
may  live  it,  and  speaks  prophetically  of  the  revealing  of 
men  as  the  sons  of  God  ;  Nietzsche  says  :  '  Man  is  some- 
thing that  is  to  be  surmounted.  .  .  .  What  is  great  in 
'^'  Dr.  Weymouth's  translation. 
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man  is  that  he  is  a  bridge  and  not  a  goal.'  Using  another 
metaphor  he  says  :  '  It  is  time  for  man  to  plant  the  germ 
of  his  highest  hope.  Still  is  his  soil  rich  enough  for  it.'* 
Hints  of  this  higher  possibility  are,  of  course,  not 
lacking.  In  the  flash  of  genius,  whether  its  sphere  be 
the  true,  the  practical  or  serviceable,  the  good,  or  the 
beautiful  ;  in  all  high  intuition,  including  the  outreach 
of  the  finite  spirit  towards  the  Divine ;  in  the  nobler 
will  that  takes  the  arduous  way,  because  it  leads  up- 
wards :  are  hints  of  the  stirrings  of  greatness  within 
us,  suggestions  that  we  are  upon  a  way  of  progress  and 
ascent.  Such  suggestions  have  an  all-important  place  in 
the  study  of  conduct.  They  show  that  personality  is 
in  the  making.     A  man  is  what  he  is  becoming. 

We  speak  in  this  way  of  the  mental  life,  involving 
process.  What  then  are  we  ?  *  Later  in  the  present 
study  we  shall  say  :  A  man  is  his  character,  ethically 
speaking.  But  character  is  a  life-process.  A  man  is 
what  he  is  becoming.  His  behaviour  stands  in  the 
main  for  what  he  is  becoming.  And  the  following 
chapters  have  to  do  with  this  most  vital  thing  in  earth's 
experience,  man's  behaviour. 

*  See  note  On  our  Direct  Knowledge  of  Ourselves.  Note  A, 
page  115. 


CHAPTER   II 

ASPECTS  OF   THE    UNIVERSE    OF    REALITY  AS  A 
FACTOR   IN  CONDUCT 

It  is  the  one  world  that  is  both  mechanical  and  spiritual. 
— Ormond.  ' 

A  self-manifesting  Spirit  which  realises  and  reveals  itself 
in  nature  and  in  man. — Ed.  Caird.  8 

The  first  of  the  factors  in  conduct  is  ourselves.  The 
other  factor  is,  of  course,  the  w^orld  of  reality,  over 
against  which  our  action,  equally  with  our  thinking, 
places  us.  Inevitably  we  divide  the  universe  *  into 
these  two  parts  whenever  we  begin  to  enquire  into  the 
nature  of  human  experience  :  ourselves,  the  experiencers, 
and  that  which  is  not  ourselves,  but  is  the  ground 
of  our  experience. 

Ordinarily,  we  take  the  '  objective '  world  or  the 
world  of  reality  for  granted.     *■  We  all  feel  very  sure 

*  '  Reality,'  and  '  universe,'  are  used  here  as  interchange- 
able terms.  Reality  might  be  defined  as  including  all  of 
which  we  think  and  of  which  we  make  assertions.  As  Mr. 
F.  H.  Bradley  points  out  in  Essays  on  Truth  and  Reality, 
'  while  it  is  the  universe '  it  '  is  never  the  mere  universe. 
It  is  always  a  selected  reality.  .  .  .  My  idea  is  not  attached 
to  a  blank  object  but  is  launched  into  a  context  which 
more  or  less  is  distinguished  and  ordered.' 9 

I8 
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that  out  there  in  space,  a  lot  of  things  exist — trees, 
stones,  houses, — which  we  know  are  there  because  we 
see  them  when  we  open  our  eyes  and  touch  them  when 
we  stretch  out  our  hands.  To  be  sure,  we  are  not 
looking  at  them  all  the  time,  but  that  makes  no 
difference  to  the  things  themselves  ;  they  still  are  there 
whether  we  see  them  or  not.  Then  again  we  are  sure 
that  we  ourselves  exist.  .  .  .  Finally  it  is  not  only 
my  own  self  I  believe  in,  but  I  am  just  as  firmly 
convinced  of  the  existence  of  other  selves,  with  whom 
I  am  continually  in  communication.  These  three 
assumptions  it  never  enters  into  the  head  of  the  ordinary 
man  to  doubt.'  1°  These  words  are  quoted  from  an 
interesting  little  handbook  to  modern  philosophy,  and 
at  once  we  give  them  our  assent. 

Yet  the  meditative  mood,  or  a  spirit  of  active  en- 
quiry, will  at  times  possess  us.  It  is  a  native  tendency 
of  the  mind  to  question  and  to  ponder.  Born  with 
impulses  of  curiosity  and  wonder,  a  '  thinking  con- 
sideration of  things '  readily  makes  its  home  with  us. 
We  are   by   nature   urged   to  search   for  meanings. 

The  study  of  conduct  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  an  enquiry 
concerning  values.  We  seek  to  know  the  difference 
our  behaviour  will  make  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world  at 
large.  How,  on  the  one  hand,  may  I  hope  through  my 
behaviour  to  find  in  life's  experience  continuous  personal 
enrichment  ?  What,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  nature 
of  that  to  which  I  behave  (or  which,  reciprocally, 
behaves  to  me  and  I  to  it)  which  warrants  any  such 
expectation  ?     The  latter  question   now  occupies  us. 

It  is  far  from  easy  to  hold  before  the  mind  any  clear 
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idea  of  the  whole  world  of  reality  within  and  towards 
which  we  act.  The  first  conception  of  outer  reality  which 
arises  spontaneously  before  the  minds  of  most  of  us  will 
probably  be  what  might  be  called  a  pictured  view.  But  a 
moment's  thought  will  show  that  even  if  all  had,  roughly 
speaking,  the  same  pictured  view,  there  is  not  much  in  a 
merely  pictured  universe  to  assist  us  in  valuing  conduct 
as  good  or  evil,  right  or  wrong.  We  need  some  further 
insight  into  the  nature  of  things,  if  we  are  to  discover 
grounds  for  rational  behaviour.  Our  chief  difficulty  in 
seeking  this  further  insight  will  be  to  keep  to  a  track 
that  shall  be  of  service  for  the  practical  purposes  of  a 
study  of  conduct,  and  that  shall  at  the  same  time  not 
lead  us  too  far  into  the  discussion  of  problems  which 
philosophy  holds  in  unceasing  debate.  What  is  given 
will  be  presented  in  the  form  of  brief  notes. 

{a)    The  world  of  reality  as  an  intelligible  world. 

'  I  have  learned,'  says  one  of  the  most  popular  of  living 
writers  on  conjoint  themes  of  science  and  philosophy, 
*to  regard  the  universe  as  a  concrete  and  full-bodied 
reality,  with  parts  accessible  and  intelligible  to  us.  Our 
senses  do  not  deceive  us ;  their  testimony  is  true  as  far 
as  it  goes.  I  have  learnt  to  believe  in  Intelligibility.'  ** 
But  when  it  comes  to  accounting  for  this  harmony 
between  reality  and  ourselves  on  which  the  intelligibility 
of  reality  depends,  we  find  two  opposing  explanations. 
Each  has  its  extreme  statement,  arising  largely  from  an 
effort  to  explain  all  things  in  terms  of  one  principle. 
We  have,  on  the  one  side,  an  extreme  materialism  which 
says  that  all  things,  including  mind,  are  the  product  of 
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matter.  On  the  other  side,  is  an  extreme  idealism  which 
derives  everything  from  mind.  *  If  the  subject,'  as 
Hamilton  says,  *  be  taken  as  the  original  and  genetic, 
and  the  object  evolved  from  it  as  its  product,  "he  theory 
of  Idealism  is  established.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
object  be  assumed  as  the  original  and  genetic,  and  the 
subject  evolved  from  it  as  its  product,  the  theory  of 
Materialism  is  established.'  ^^ 

Now  it  is  a  tolerably  safe  rule  that  when  clever 
thoughtful  people,  who  have  no  other  ends  to  serve  than 
the  attainment  of  truth,  express  opposite  views,  they  are 
both  more  or  less  right.  Opposites  are  not  always 
contradictory.  Without  reducing  everything,  including 
the  activities  of  the  mind  itself,  to  physics  and  chemistry, 
to  *  concourses  of  atoms '  and  their  mutual  interaction, 
we  may  still  assign  an  indispensable  part  to  *  material  ' 
reality.  And,  without  reducing  everything  to  some  mode 
or  activity  of  mind,  we  may  still  assign  an  indispensable 
part  to  mind.  Each  is  a  factor.  Each  from  its  own 
side  contributes  to  the  single  complete  fact.  Up  to  the 
present,  at  any  rate,  there  is  no  explanation  of  the  facts 
which  accounts  for  a  material  universe  on  the  one  side 
and  minds  on  the  other,  the  former  being  intelligible  to 
the  latter,  unless  we  admit  both  as  factors. 

The  simplest  experience  bears  out  this  view.  Of 
what,  for  example,  is  curiosity  a  symptom  ?  Of  a 
native  impulse  of  the  mind,  certainly,  in  virtue  of  which 
interrogation,  or  the  desire  to  know,  is  the  root-tendency 
of  our  intellectual  life.  But  is  it  not  also,  and  equally, 
a  symptom  of  confidence  in  an  outer  reality  ;  a  reality 
which  not  only  evokes  our  questioning,  but  which  will 
in  return  respond  to  us  ?     These  are  conditions  of  the 
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development  of  any  instinctive  tendency  whatever.  Just 
as  physical  hunger  stands  for  the  two  facts,  the  inner 
physical  life  and  its  needs,  accompanied  by  the  feeling 
of  hunger  on  the  one  side,  and,  on  the  other  side,  the 
outer  supplies,  which  in  the  evolutionary  history  of 
the  organism  have  satisfied  the  hunger,  and  supported 
the  life ;  so  curiosity  can  only  be  accounted  for,  its 
natural  history  as  an  instinct  only  be  described,  through 
the  constant  finding  in  reality  of  responses  to  the  mind's 
questioning.  The  permanence  of  curiosity,  as  one  of 
the  deepest-rooted  instincts  of  our  nature,  is  proof,  in 
this  evolutionary  sense,  that  man  has  been  able  to 
discover  meanings  in  the  universe.  The  universe  has 
provoked  him  to  questioning  ;  and  has  provided  answers 
which  have  served  to  sustain  his  questioning  attitude. 
Mind  in  us  answers  in  this  sense  to  '  matter ' — mind- 
ordered,  as  we  may  see  in  a  moment — in  the  universe  ; 
and  '  matter '  gives  answer  to  mind.  There  is  a 
reciprocal  relationship  between  them. 

The  metaphor  of  the  universe  as  an  organism,  or 
an  organic  unity,  is  now  familiar.  Adopting  it  for 
a  moment,  mind  and  the  universe,  if  the  whole  system 
of  reality  is  an  organic  unity,  have  '  grown  up 
together.'  *  The  very  shaping  of  eye  and  ear,  the 
fashioning  of  nerve-paths,  and  fixing  of  brain  centres, 

*  'Was  the  universe  made  to  suit  this  little  muscle,  or 
was  this  little  muscle  made  to  suit  the  universe  ?  Surely 
our  answer  is  that  the  muscle  and  the  rest  of  the  universe 
fit  each  other  because  they  have  grown  up  together,  because 
they  are  part  of  one  great  whole  ;  they  fit,  just  as  a  lock 
and  key  lit,  because  they  compose  one  thing.'  (Professor 
Sherrington,  quoted  in  The  Unfolding  of  Personality,  pages 
26-7). 
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the  entire  physiological  basis  of  man's  capacity  to  know, 
will  have  been  due  to  the  interaction  between  reality  and 
the  developing  organism.  It  is  an  organic  relationship. 
oi)  yap  av  Trwirora  dctv  d(j)daXjj.o(;  i'lXioVy  rfAiOiicrjg  fii) 
ysysvriiidvog.  The  eye  would  never  see  the  sun^  did  it  not 
in  some  way  correspond  to  the  sun.  To  say,  however, 
that  there  must  be  some  physical  correspondence 
between  the  eye  and  the  light  which  it  sees,  is  not 
by  any  means  to  say  that  the  existence  of  things  to  see 
has  made  the  power  to  see.  Take,  for  example,  the 
case,  already  used  as  an  illustration  in  the  preceding 
study,^  of  the  fashioning  of  a  nerve-path.  Why  should 
one  nerve-path  with  its  end  organ  (or  'organ  of  sense  ') 
associate  itself  with  the  power  to  see,  and  another  with 
the  power  to  hear  ?  What  is  there  in  the  play  of  the 
external  forces  themselves  to  determine  in  one  part  the 
retaining  of  light-wave  modifications  and  the  fashioning 
of  a  nerve-path  connected  with  vision,  and  in  another 
part  sound-wave  modifications  and  the  fashioning  of  a 
nerve-path  connected  with  hearing  ?  If  there  be  nothing 
at  work  save  external  impacts  of  light  and  sound 
vibrations,  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  each  modification 
can  hold  its  own  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  an  eye 
steadily  evolving  here,  and  an  ear  there.  Something 
within  the  organism  itself  must  be  sought  for.  Some 
original  capacity,  some  determining  and  selective 
activity,  must  have  belonged  to  an  organism  which 
evolves  in  these  definite  ways  in  response  to  the  calls 
of  reality.  We  are  in  the  presence  of  something  more 
than  the  action  of  external  forces  upon  organisms  which 
began  as  chance  aggregates  of  material  atoms ;  we 
are  evidently  dealing  with  '  phenomena  of  the  internal 
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character '  *'  of  these  organisms.  Whatever  part  we 
assign  to  the  play  of  reality,  room  must  be  found 
for  the  responsive  activity  of  the  organism.  It  is  a 
case  of  interaction. 

But  the  fashioning  of  the  nerve-path  is  itself  only 
part  of  the  story.  The  w^onderful  sequel  is  that  we 
see.  And  however  evolutionism  of  a  materialistic  type 
may  argue  that  the  faint  rudiments  of  man's  powers 
of  vision  are  to  be  traced  in  certain  primitive  responses 
to  the  presence  of  light  which  could  scarcely  be  called 
vision,  there  are  two  things  not  accounted  for.  The 
first  and  most  obvious  of  these  is  that  the  moment 
that  the  rudimentary  response  could  be  called  an 
awareness,  even  if  it  could  not  be  called  vision,  there 
was  an  awareness,  i.e.  some  form  of  consciousness 
betokening  the  presence  of  some  sort  of  mind. 

The  second  is,  that  no  evolutionary  explanation  of  a 
purely  materialistic  type  can  account  for  the  passing 
from  rudimentary  eye  to  the  eye  of  perfect  vision.  The 
eye,  with  the  power  of  vision  of  which  it  is  the  organ, 
is  as  great  a  wonder  as  ever.  It  is  as  much  a  creation 
as  ever,  be  the  process  one  of  slow  stages  or  the  effect 
of  one  single  act  of  Creative  Volition.  No  complete 
account  of  the  process  can  be  given  which  precludes  us 
from  saying  that  from  end  to  end  of  the  process  there 
is  Mind.  How  else,  we  are  forced  to  ask,  can  facts  of 
mind,  such  as  seeing,  hearing,  knowing,  have  appeared 
at  all  ? 

The  intelligibility  of  the  universe,  in  a  word,  is  due  to 
qualities  in  the  universe  and  to  qualities  in  ourselves. 
A  correspondence  exists  between  mind  and  its  work- 
ings in  the  universe  and  mind   in  man.     Intelligibility 
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is  a  phenomenon  of  interaction.  It  is  the  practical 
situation  as  it  exists  for  man  in  the  universe,  or  as  it 
exists  between  man  and  the  universe,  which  gives  him 
his  real  grip  of  reality.  Reality  is  not  given  to  the 
intellect  alone.  The  whole  mind  needs  to  interest  itself 
in  the  discovery  of  reality.  In  the  long  run  it  is  the 
practical  situation  that  counts, — the  reality  that  we  can 
get  at  and  that  gets  at  us  that  really  matters.  Hence 
in  a  note  to  this  section  (on  'Intelligibility  as  a  pro- 
duct of  interaction  ' — Note  B)  the  highest  forms  of  our 
understanding  of  reality,  the  'categories,'  are  considered 
as  categories  of  interaction.  The  world  is  intelligible 
to  us  simply  and  solely  because  we  are  able  to  behave 
in  it  and  towards  it,  and  do  so  behave. 

The  ethical  value  of  such  a  view  of  intelligibility  at 
once  appears.  The  relationship  between  ourselves  and 
the  universe  being  the  reciprocal  relationship  of  inter- 
action, the  better  we  realise  it,  i.e.  the  more  real  and  full 
of  meaning  it  is  to  us,  the  more  are  we  able  to  realise 
ourselves  in  and  through  it.  In  a  practical  sense  this  is 
self-realisation,  which  is  always  part  of  the  moral  ideal. 
The  moral  life,  moreover,  is  seen  to  be  a  joint  activity. 
It  turns  upon  our  behaviour  in  the  universe ;  but  this  is 
so  intimately  bound  up  with  the  behaviour  of  the  universe 
in  and  towards  us  as  to  be  unthinkable  without  it.  The 
conditions  of  the  harmonious  interaction  on  which 
morality  depends,  or  of  which  morality  is  a  phase,  may 
be  effectively  described  in  words  closely  resembling  those 
of  a  very  familiar  sentence :  It  worketh  in  us,  causing  us 
both  to  will  and  to  work  in  accordance  with  its  good 
purpose. 
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{b)  The  universe  of  reality  as  rational  and  self-consistent. 

We  invariably  think  of  the  universe  as  an  ordered 
universe,  a  cosmos.  We  look  for  reasons  why  things 
happen,  having  learned  to  regard  the  universe  as  rational. 
This  is  the  face  which  the  universe  wears  for  us.  We 
do  not  expect  it  to  startle  us  with  unaccountable 
phenomena.*  Our  expectation  of  the  self-consistency  of 
reality  is  so  strong  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  fore- 
casting the  order  of  events  in  nature. 

But  this  fact,  again,  like  that  of  the  intelligibility  of 
reality,  calls  for  explanation.  On  what  grounds,  or 
relying  upon  the  operation  of  what  cause  behind  causes,! 
can  we  thus  forecast,  anticipating  a  morrow's  cosmos  in 
keeping  with  the  cosmos  of  yesterday  and  to-day  ?  There 
is  no  apparent  answer  save  that  of  Professor  Campbell 
Fraser :  '  Without  ground  for  absolute  trust  in  the  Power 
immanent  in  nature  which  constitutes  and  maintains 
those  laws  of  change,  scientific  interpretations  are  ulti- 
mately baseless  and  may  be  all  contradicted  in  a  coming 
universal  anarchy.'  The  only  account  we  can  give  of 
the  sustained  causal  relationships  underlying  the  self- 
consistency  of  the  universe  is  in  terms  of  a  pervading 
Power. 

But,  in  arriving  by  this  path  at  the  fact  of  an  im- 
material or  spiritual  power,  as  the  principle  of  order  in 
the  cosmos,  we  are  not  using  the  *  argument  from  design* 
quite  as  it  was  used  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago.  Then 
it  was  the  custom  to  single  out  detailed  adaptations 
existing,   say,  between    flower   and   insect,  or  between 

*  See  Note  C  :    On  'miracles '  as  accountable  (page  120). 
f  Causa  causarum. 
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habitat  of  animals  and  food-supply,  and  to  point  to  them 
as  instances  of  a  Divine  Power  at  work.  Evolutionary 
explanations  have  gone  to  show  that  the  presence  of 
supporting  elements  in  the  environment,  whether  of 
a  plant  or  an  animal,  is  the  necessary  condition  of 
its  continued  existence.  Such  instances  are  said, 
accordingly,  not  to  be  cases  of  design — although  nega- 
tives in  such  circumstances  are  always  risky — but  cases 
of  necessity  :  no  insect,  no  flower ;  no  suitable  habitat 
and  food-supply,  no  animal.  But  viewing  the  system 
as  a  whole,  the  argument  takes  on  a  new  phase. 
'For  although  this  and  that  particular  adjustment  in 
Nature  may  be  seen  to  be  proximately  due  to  physical 
causes,  although  we  are  prepared  on  the  grounds  of  the 
largest  possible  analogy  to  infer  that  all  other  such  parti- 
cular cases  are  likewise  due  to  physical  causes,  the  more 
ultimate  question  arises.  How  is  it  that  all  physical  causes 
conspire,  by  their  united  action,  to  the  production  of  a 
general  order  of  Nature  ?  ...  It  is  against  all  analogy  to 
suppose  that  such  an  end  as  this  can  be  accomplished  by 
such  means  as  those,  in  the  way  of  mere  chance  or  "  the 
fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms."  .  .  .  We  are  led  by  the 
most  fundamental  dictates  of  our  reason  to  conclude  that 
there  must  be  some  cause  for  this  co-operation  of  causes. 
I  know,'  continues  Romanes,  '  that  from  Lucretius'  time 
this  has  been  denied  ;  but  it  has  been  denied  only  on 
grounds  oi  feeling.  No  possible  reason  can  be  given  for 
the  denial,  which  does  not  run  counter  to  the  law  of 
causation  itself.'  *  " 

*  'Why  trouble  ourselves,  it  might  be  asked,  about  the 
concept  God  at  all  ?  The  answer  is,  that  the  content  of  the 
supreme   Notion   must  determine  for  each  man  his  ethical 
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We  must  not,  of  course,  allow  any  merely  logical 
account  of  things  to  limit  our  conception  of  them.  The 
acceptance  of  intelligibility  and  self-consistency  as  de- 
scriptions of  reality  will  not  lead  us  to  think  of  the 
universe  as  spread  out  before  us — ready-made  and  measur- 
able !  Reality  is  a  process ;  the  universe  is  in  process 
of  becoming.  What  we  have  spoken  of  so  far  is  an  in- 
telligible and  self-consistent  process. 

Even  though  we  can  so  describe  the  process,  we  must 
not  be  too  precise  in  our  forecasts.  There  is  a  material 
order,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  order.  We  should  learn  to 
live  in  expectation  of  surprises.  The  Earth-Spirit  [Faust) 
'  works  and  weaves  in  endless  motion  .  .  .  weaving  for 
God  the  Garment  we  see  Him  by.'  But  we  touch  only 
the  hem  even  of  that  garment.  The  future  may  be 
consistent  with  the  past  no  less  in  the  spiritual  than  in 
the  material  order  ;  but  it  will  be  consistent  only  in  the 
sense  that  a  Copernican  system  is  consistent  with  a 
Ptolemaic,  including  all  that  the  old  included  and  going 
far  beyond  it. 

The  universe  is  coming  to  be.  And  man's  unique 
place  in  the  cosmos  is  not  that  he,  like  the  rest  of  reality, 
is  coming  to  be  ;  but  that  he  knows  it.  And  not  only 
has  he  a  voice  in  declaring  the  meaning  of  things.  The 
profounder  significance  of  his  moral  agency  seems  to  be 
that  he  has  a  hand  in  shaping  their  course.  Of  this  more 
as  we  proceed. 

significance  and  cosmic  relations,  and  for  each  State  its 
political  ideal.  It  illumines  and  explains  all  experience.' 
(Laurie,  Synthetica,  Vol.  II,  page  5.) 
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(c)    The  unity  of  the   universe^  and  its  strife. 

We  are  sometimes  told  that  '  any  system  that  directly 
or  indirectly  denies  the  unity  of  the  world  may  be  shown 
ultimately  to  lead  to  the  denial  that  it  is  an  intelligible 
world  at  all.'  "  None  the  less,  the  assertion  of  the  unity 
of  the  universe  has  its  difficulties.  For  we  find  anta- 
gonisms in  the  universe,  which,  so  far  from  being  its 
undoing,  seem  to  be  its  very  life.  Can  we  reconcile  the 
idea  of  unity  and  this  fact  of  strife  ? 

Possibly,  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  a  reconciling 
conception  is  already  taken  when  we  realise  that  the 
universe  is  not  a  standstill  universe,  a  vast  unchanging 
reality  ;  but  that  if  unity  is  to  be  traced  in  it,  it  is  a  unity 
not  of  changelessness  but  of  process.* 

A  second  step  in  reconciling  the  idea  of  unity  with  the 
fact  of  strife  is  taken  when  we  realise  that  man  does  not 
find  the  universe  uncongenial  because  there  is  a  *  sort  of 
holy  war  at  the  heart  of  everything.'  On  the  contrary,  he 
is  born  with  the  energies  of  battle  within  him.  And  being 
so  endowed  he  is  able  to  'find  the  universe  admirable  just 
because  he  does  not  find  it  peaceful.'  Romance,  chivalry, 
heroism  have  meanings  which  they  could  not  have  in  a 
perfectly  tame  universe.  Reading  off  from  the  facts,  life 
certainly  '  feels  like  a  real  fight, — as  if  there  were  some- 
thing really  wild  in  the  universe  which  we,  with  all  our 
idealities  and  faithfulnesses,  are  needed  to  redeem.'  ^^  And 
men  actually  find  that  many  of  life's  discords  are  har- 

*  Cf.  Huxley's  description  of  the  cosmos  in  the  Romanes 
Lecture,  discussed  in  the  succeeding  chapter  :  '  It  assumes 
the  aspect  not  so  much  of  a  permanent  entity  as  of  a  changeful 
process,  in  which  naught  endures  save  the  flow  of  energy  and 
the  rational  order  which  pervades  it.' 
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monised  by  a  whole-hearted  seeking  to  know  and  to 
co-operate  with  the  creative  plan.  We  thus  become 
aware  of  ourselves  as  more  than  spectators  of  the  world- 
process.  We  cannot  avoid  some  sense  of  responsibility 
for  participation  in  it.  Such  participation  is  at  once  a 
key  to  the  interpretation  of  life,  and  our  highest  finding 
concerning  ourselves  as  moral  beings. 

It  was  better,  youth 
Should  strive,  through  acts  uncouth, 
Toward  making,  than  repose  on  aught  found  made.l' 

Thus  man's  moral  nature  suggests  the  most  direct  and 
clear  solution  of  the  problem  of  unity  and  strife.  For 
whilst  strife  marks  the  moral  process,  and  whilst 

Progress  is 
The  law  of  life,  man's  self  is  not  yet  Man, 

yet  the  consciousness  of  an  ideal  as  the  unifying  end 
towards  which  we  progress  is  present  with  us  throughout. 
Unity  of  end  or  purpose  lives  with  us  in  our  moral  con- 
ciousness  side  by  side  with  strife  towards  its  attainment. 
Though  there  still  remains,  to  quote  Professor  Sorley, 
the  'deep-going  dualism  of  good  and  evil,'  we  may, 
nevertheless,  believe  that  *  reality  is  a  connected  whole,' 
and  that  'its  true  principle  of  unity  is  an  ethical 
principle.'  " 

In  these  ways  man's  pursuit  of  goodness  is  seen  to  be 
a  twofold  quest.  It  is  a  quest  of  the  Good — the  end,  as 
we  conceive  it,  of  our  moral  striving.  It  is  also  a  quest 
of  Reality  ;  a  coming  to  know  what  is  j  an  investigation^ 
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along  lines  of  practical  behaviour,  of  the  truth  concerning 
ourselves,  the  world,  and  God. 


We  now  pass  from  this  rapid  preliminary  glance  at 
reality  to  note  its  essential  part  as  a  factor  in  conduct. 
Intelligibility,  consistency,  and  (at  least  in  the  way  in 
which  the  moral  consciousness  realises  it)  unity  of  trend 
and  process  appear  as  its  prime  characteristics.  It  is  in 
virtue  of  these  characteristics  of  reality  that  rational 
behaviour  is  possible. 


PART   II 
CONDUCT  AND  MORALITT 


CHAPTER  III 

CONDUCT  AND  MORALITY 

The  immortal  laws, 
To  make  himself  by  them  the  law  unto  himself. 

Walt  Whitman.19 

Intelligibility,  rationality,  and  unity,  as  aspects  of 
reality,  are  facts  for  a  self  conscious  of  its  relationship  to 
the  universe.  We  thus  reach  a  point  at  which  moral 
distinctions  may  begin  to  appear.  For  morality  is 
possible  only  to  one  who  apprehends  the  existence  of  a 
relationship,  and  in  some  degree  the  nature  of  the 
relationship,  between  himself  and  some  reality  beyond 
himself.  This  is  not  all  that  morality  implies  ;  but  it  is 
a  first  and  an  essential  condition  of  morality.  Man's 
relationship  to  reality  constitutes  a  call.  In  our  response 
to  that  call,  i.e.  in  our  conduct,  lie  for  us  the  meaning 
and  the  worth  of  life. 

Morality  is  evidently  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  '  extra ' ; 
an  optional  something  not  belonging  to  the  very  nature 
of  the  life-process  itself.  Perhaps  the  notion  that 
morality  is  a  thing  apart  arises  from  the  belief  that  some- 
where away  above  man  and  his  conduct  is  a  moral  law, 
consisting  of  '  duties '  which  are  universal,  changeless, 
absolute.     As   a    matter  of    fact,   a   universal    code   of 

35 
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morality  has  never  existed,  and  never  can  exist.  There 
are  principles  of  behaviour,  as  we  shall  see,  because  man 
must,  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  cherish  ideals,  attune  his 
conduct  to  the  supreme  ends,  good,  beauty,  truth,  God. 
But  there  is  no  actual  chart  of  the  high  seas  of  man's 
moral  endeavour  ;  for  the  points  of  departure  and  arrival, 
and  the  conditions  of  voyage,  change  w^ith  each  genera- 
tion, with  each  life,  and  from  period  to  period  within 
each  life.  The  principles  of  navigation  are  more  or  less 
fixed  :  the  study  of  them  is  the  province  of  ethics.  But 
type  of  vessel,  route,  and  travelling  episode  may  vary 
almost  indefinitely. 

Evidently,  so  far  as  the  Good  is  concerned,  there  is  but 
one  way  of  approach  to  it.  It  is  the  way  of  conduct. 
Meditation,  study,  music,  art,  and  other  pursuits  that 
make  life  '  rich  and  animated,'  may  help  towards  the 
attainment  of  the  Good.  But  they  bring  in  their  con- 
tributions through  their  influence  on  conduct.  In  a 
thousand  and  one  ways  man  may  cherish  the  aim  of 
grace  and  graciousness,  of  strength  and  adequacy,  in 
behaviour.  Even  '  physical  culture '  is  not  a  phrase 
which  strains  the  connection  of  adjective  and  substan- 
tive. And  what  is  the  end  of  all  real  self-culture, — 
physical,  intellectual,  moral,  spiritual  ?  Is  it  not  finer 
behaviour  ?  an  apter  adjustment  of  word  and  manner, 
of  purpose  and  performance,  as  each  occasion  arises  ? 

Conduct  will  be  taken  here  in  its  widest  sense,  to 
include  all  willed  behaviour.  There  are  some  who  so 
define  morality  as  to  condemn  a  solitary  exile  to  a  non- 
moral  existence.  Robinson  Crusoe,  they  would  say, 
might  be  religious,  but  in  the  absence  of  his  fellows  (say, 
between  the  shipwreck  and  the  advent  of  the  man  Friday) 
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he  could  not.be  moral.  This  makes  morality  depend 
entirely  upon  the  relationship  between  one  individual 
and  other  individuals.  But  nothing  is  taken  from 
the  importance  of  the  social  or  public  aspect  of  morality, 
in  suggesting  that  Robinson  Crusoe's  spirited  struggle 
and  industry,  even  before  the  advent  of  Friday,  were 
not,  morally  speaking,  matters  of  indifference.  At 
any  rate,  they  sufficed  to  make  him  one  of  our 
boyhood's  heroes.  It  may  be  that  we  cannot  dissociate 
from  the  situation  the  solitary  man's  remembrances  of 
home,  his  look-out  for  a  ship,  and  the  like  ;  that  we 
cannot,  in  a  word,  permit  ourselves  to  think  of  a 
live  man  as  absolutely  isolated.  But,  apart  from  this, 
there  is  something  strained  in  the  idea  that  a  man  out  of 
contact  with  other  men  suffers  *  suspension '  as  a  moral 
being ;  and  that  he  re-enters  the  moral  world  the 
moment  that  he  has  relations  with  other  men,  but  not 
till  then.  Single-handed  situations — even  those  with  no 
society  in  the  background  to  relieve  them — do  not,  we 
suggest,  put  a  ban  of  exclusion  upon  morality.  All  that 
any  one  is  called  upon  to  do  is  to  take  advantage  of  the 
best  opportunities  the  universe  offers,  or  the  best  oppor- 
tunities that  he  is  able  to  discover.  If  he  does  this,  the 
root-principle  of  courage  is  in  him. 

Conduct,  then,  we  describe  simply  as  the  behaviour  of 
a  moral  agent.  And  so  long  as  a  man's  outward  action 
is  not  automatically  constrained  by  external  force  (as 
when  he  is  tossed  by  a  bull,  or  shaken  by  an  earthquake, 
or  struck  down  by  an  assassin),  there  is  room  for  varia- 
tion, and  so  for  degrees  of  morality,  in  his  conduct. 

This  quality  of  rightness  we  are  later  to  define  in 
terms  of  harmony  between  the  self  and  the  universe  of 
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reality.  But,  obviously,  we  cannot  do  this  unless  the 
processes  of  the  universe  and  the  moral  life  of  man  are 
capable  of  being  harmonised.  It  was  this  aspect  of  the 
relation  between  conduct  and  morality  which  Huxley 
discussed  in  his  famous  Romanes  Lecture  on  Ethics  and 
Evolution?'^  He  declared  himself  unable  to  fiiid  'a 
sanction  for  morality  in  the  ways  of  the  cosmos.'  In 
his  view,  'social  progress  means  a  checking  of  the 
cosmic  process  at  every  step,  and  the  substitution  for  it  of 
another,  which  may  be  called  the  ethical  process.  .  .  . 
The  ethical  progress  ofsociety  depends,  not  on  imitating 
the  cosmic  process  .  .  .  but  in  combating  it.  .  .  .  Cos- 
mic nature  is  .  .  .  the  headquarters  of  the  enemy  of 
ethical  nature.'  And  again,  'The  practice  of  that  which 
is  ethically  best — what  we  call  goodness  or  virtue — 
involves  a  course  of  conduct  which,  in  all  respects,  is 
opposed  to  that  which  leads  to  success  in  the  cosmic 
struggle  for  existence.  ...  Its  influence  is  directed,  not 
so  much  to  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  as  to  the  fitting  of 
as  many  as  possible  to  survive.  It  repudiates  the  gladia- 
torial theory  of  existence.' 

Now,  if  the  cosmos  and  the  self  are  mutually  factors 
in  conduct,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  determine 
whether  the  ethical  process  is  really  a  reversal  of  the 
cosmic  process.  In  answer  to  this  one  or  two  points 
may  be  urged. 

(i)  The  statements  of  evolutionists  may  be  quoted 
somewhat  freely  to  the  effect  that  the  'cosmic' 
struggle  itself  is  not  purely  a  struggle  for  the  survival 
of  the  self,  whilst  the  '  ethical '  struggle  has  regard 
for  others.  Darwin,  for  instance,2i  held  that  even  in 
respect    of  his    mental    and    moral  qualities  the    differ- 
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ence  between  man  and  the  higher  mammals,  '  great 
as  it  is,  certainly  is  one  of  degree,  and  not  of  kind.'* 
Looking  at  the  matter  '  exclusively  from  the  side  of 
natural  history,'  Darwin  even  thinks  it  '  in  a  high 
degree  probable  that  any  animal  whatever,  endowed 
with  well-marked  social  instincts,  the  parental  and  filial 
affections  being  here  included,  would  inevitably  acquire 
a  moral  sense  or  conscience  as  soon  as  its  intellectual 
powers  had  become  as  well,  or  nearly  as  well,  developed 
as  they  are  in  man.'  Herbert  Spencer,  again,  holds 
that  'self-sacrifice  is  no  less  primordial  than  self- 
preservation.  .  ,  .  From  the  dawn  of  life  altruism  has 
been  no  less  essential  than  egoism  ;  though  primarily  it 
is  dependent  upon  egoism,  yet  secondarily  egoism  is  no 
less  dependent  upon  it.'  22 

These  quotations  are  made  merely  to  show  that  in  the 
opinion  of  many  of  Huxley's  fellow-evolutionists  we  are 
not  shut  up  to  the  view  of  the  ethical  process  as  anti- 
cosmic.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  an  explanatory  note 
(Note  20  to  the  Romanes  Lecture)  Huxley  himself  adds  : 
*■  Of  course,  strictly  speaking,  social  life,  and  the  ethical 
process  in  virtue  of  which  it  advances  towards  perfection, 
are  part  and  parcel  of  the  general  process  of  evolution.' 

(2)  Coming,  then,  back  again  to  the  cosmic  process, 
is  the  '  gladiatorial  theory  of  existence  '  an  adequate,  or 
even  a  true,  theory  ?  Judged  by  the  results,  it  hardly 
appears  to  be  so.  This  was  Huxley's  difficulty.  He 
found  pity,  and   love,  and    self-sacrificing  protection  of 

*  Many  will  remember  Dr.  Drummond's  chapter  in  the 
Ascent  of  Man  on  The  Struggle  for  the  Life  of  Others,  giving 
instances  of  animal  behaviour  which  illustrate  the  truth  of 
Darwin's  statement. 
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others,  in  a  world   to  which  the  gladiatorial  arena  gave 
him  his  only  clue. 

(3)  Further,  some  at  least  of  the  moral  impulses  in 
man  are  very  far  from  being  alien  to  or  reversals  of 
man's  'natural'  instincts.  It  is,  as  the  preceding  study 
went  to  show,*  on  fundamental  strands  of  instinctive 
behaviour  that  we  weave  the  conduct  which  produces 
character. 

The  moral  life  is  thus  too  radically  and  inseparably 
part  of  man  himself,  it  is  too  directly  a  product  and 
a  part  of  his  vital  relationship  with  reality,  to  be 
correctly  described,  in  terms  which  Huxley  applies  to  it, 
as  'an  artificial  world  within  the  cosmos.'  A  universe 
with  such  realities  in  it  as  strife  and  God  is  a  universe 
of  calls,  occasions,  opportunities,  and — for  those  who 
will — of  conquests.  And  those  who  are  fittest  '  in 
respect  of  the  whole  of  the  conditions '  are  '  ethically 
the  best.'  f 

*  Especially  chapter  v  {Unfolding  of  Personality). 

I  At  one  point  in  his  address  Huxley  states  that  the  end  of 
the  ethical  process  '  is  not  the  survival  of  those  who  may 
happen  to  be  the  fittest,  in  respect  of  the  whole  of  the 
conditions  which  obtain,  but  of  those  who  are  ethically  the 
best.'  But  when  we  ask  which  of  the  two  processes  really 
takes  in  'the  whole  of  the  conditions' — the  ethical  or  the 
cosmic — the  answer  seems  clear.  It  is  the  ethical.  The 
'gladiatorial  theory  of  existence'  omits  the  higher  values, 
from  which  nevertheless  no  interpretable  universe  can  shake 
itself  free.  Spiritual  factors  need  to  be  brought  in  before  we 
have  in  view  the  whole  of  the  conditions  on  which  conduct 
depends.  Indeed,  one  of  the  underlying  suggestions  of  the 
present  essay  is  that,  with  all  the  difficulties  which  attach  to 
arriving  at  a  view  of  the  universe  and  its  meanings,  the 
cosmic  process  itself  is  most  satisfactorily  interpreted  as  the 
unfolding  of  an  ethical  purpose. 


PART  III 

MORJLITT    AS    CONDUCT    WHICH    TENDS 

TO   HARMONY  BETWEEN    THE  SELF 

AND   REALITY 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE   IDEA   OF    HARMONY 

It  is  the  nature  of  every  function  to  include  within  itself 
both  organ  and  environment.— John  Dewey.23 

Man,  we  have  seen,  is  built  for  behaviour.  He  is 
so  built,  not  independently  of  the  universe  and  its  pro- 
cesses, but,  like  lock  and  key,  man  and  the  universe 
'  compose  one  thing.'  Man  implies  the  universe.  In  it 
he  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being  ;  and  without  it  he 
would  neither  live  nor  move  nor  have  any  being.  It 
may  be,  too,  that  the  universe  no  less  implies  man.  As, 
on  the  one  side,  man  could  have  no  being  apart  from 
the  universe,  it  may  be  also  that  the  universe  would  not 
be  complete  without  man.  Man  may  be  essential  to  the 
meaning  of  the  cosmos  ;  and  morality  in  man  may  be 
not  only  the  outcome  but  even,  so  far  as  human  experience 
can  ever  ascertain^  the  culmination,  of  its  strife. 

In  discussing  moral  values,  therefore,  we  are  dealing 
with  the  supreme  meaning  of  life  for  man  ;  and,  since 
man  lives  in  constant  reciprocal  relationship  with  reality, 
we  are  dealing  also  with  the  higher  meanings  of  man  to 
the  cosmos.  Morality,  or  the  valuation  of  conduct, 
comes  in  the  moment  that  our  behaviour  affects  in  any 
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degree  the  attainment  of  the  ends  towards  which  reality 
within  us  and  around  us  is  moving. 

Conduct  having  as  its  two  chief  factors  :  the  self  or 
the  moral  agent,  and  the  universe  of  reality  to  which 
and  within  which  the  self  behaves,*  our  valuation  of 
conduct  will,  accordingly,  take  both  the  self  and  the 
universe  into  account.  We  shall  not  be  able  to 
determine  the  meaning  of  '  the  good  '  or  '  the  right  * 
in  terms  of  either  alone.  Both  must  be  included, 
and  included  in  such  a  way  that  what  is  good  or 
right  for  the  self  must,  for  the  purposes  of  morality, 
be  equally  good  and  right  for  the  universe.  The 
universe  is,  of  course,  the  dominant  factor  even 
in  that  part  of  its  process  in  which  it  allows  us 
to  share.  Yet  it  does  not  compel  us  to  the  perfect 
behaviour  which  its  well-being  and  ours  alike  require. 
For  there  is  something  in  the  very  nature  of  personality 
whereby  the  self  is  '  not  the  unconditional  property  of 
the  whole.'  Rather  is  man,  by  virtue  of  his  power  of 
self-determination,  in  the  position  of  a  voluntary 
contributor  to  the  success,  that  is,  to  the  achievement  of 
the  ends,  of  the  whole. 

We  shall  seek  the  conditions  of  harmony  between  man 
and  the  universe,  in  so  far  as  they  depend  upon  conduct, 
in  three  directions  :  in  the  satisfaction  which  right  action 
brings  to  the  self ;  in  the  permanence  or  survival  which 
right  action  guarantees  to  the  self ;  and  in  the  furthering 
of  the  good  of  the  whole  resulting  from  right  action. 

*  A  further  justification  of  thus  viewing  the  whole  of 
reality  as  the  environment  of  the  self  follows  in  a  later 
chapter. 
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It  will  be  readily  seen  that  each  of  these  aspects  of 
a  harmonious  interaction  between  ourselves  and  reality 
accords  with  the  central  defining  idea  of  process  as 
constituting  the  very  life  of  the  self  and  the  core  of 
reality.  Satisfaction  is  assured  to  the  self  along  lines 
of  process  ;  nothing  more  truly  contents  man  than  the 
consciousness  of  making  progress.  Permanence  of  being 
is,  self-evidently,  a  condition  of  continued  progress.  And 
the  good  of  the  whole  is  only  conceivable  through  the 
ultimate  cancellation  of  evil,  i.e.  through  a  process  of 
which  the  end  is  the  victory  of  the  Good. 


CHAPTER   V 

RIGHT  CONDUCT  AS  THAT   WHICH   TENDS  TO 
THE    SATISFACTION    OF    THE    SELF 

What  we  really  seek  to  satisfy  is  not  our  desires  but  our- 
selves ;  and  the  value  of  our  satisfactions  depends  on  the  kind 
of  self  to  which  the  satisfaction  is  given. — J.  S.  Mackenzie. 2* 

The  moral  life  ...  its  positive  side  as  a  form,  not  of  self- 
denial,  but  of    self-satisfaction    and  self-realisation. — J.   H. 

MUIRHEAD.25 

One  condition  of  a  harmonious  relationship  between 
the  self  and  the  universe  is  the  satisfaction  of  the  self. 
The  good  tends  alike  to  man's  advantage  and  to  his  joy. 
Aristotle  defined  the  source  of  man's  happiness  for  all 
time  when  he  said  that  it  consists  in  doing  the  work  of 
a  man,  or  in  living  '  in  the  way  of  excellence  '  the  life  of 
man.  'Such  a  life,'  he  added,  '  has  no  need  of  pleasure 
as  a  kind  of  additional  appendage,  but  involves  pleasure 
in  itself.' 26  By  doing  what  is  to  be  done  (certainly  not 
by  calculating  what  pleasure  is  to  be  got)  satisfaction 
comes.  This  is  not  only  the  idealist's  view  of  life,  but 
it  corresponds  also  with  our  everyday  judgments  and 
experiences. 

The  higher  satisfactions  belong  to  the  higher  forms 

of  activity.     The  Boy  Scout,  to  take  a  simple  example, 
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is  more  completely  active  and  is  more  truly  following 
his  natural  impulses — he  has  larger  chunks  of  real  boy- 
nature  on  his  side,  than  the  boy  who  loafs  at  the  street 
corner  smoking  a  cigarette.  Instinct  and  impulse  are 
fully  alive  in  the  first  boy  ;  they  are  half  dead  in  the 
second.  Yet  the  balance  of  satisfaction  is  altogether  on 
the  side  of  the  boy  who  is  practising  the  citizen-life  ;  and 
there  is  no  comparison  between  the  capacity  for  good 
times  which  the  two  boys,  respectively,  are  developing. 

Poor  vaunt  of  life  indeed, 
Were  man  but  formed  to  feed 
On  joy,  to  solely  seek  and  find  and  feast : 
Such  feasting  ended,  then 
As  sure  an  end  to  men.27 

The  higher  the  behaviour  (that  is  to  say,  the  fuller  the 
expression  of  our  nature  and  our  powers),  the  greater 
is  the  promise  of  satisfaction.  '  To  make  my  end,'  says 
one,  'action  itself  .  .  .  attaining  the  only  good  I  can 
conceive — full  and  harmonious  exercise  of  all  my  facul- 
ties and  powers.' 

'  Being  good,'  however,  is  often  made  to  sound 
distasteful.  This  is  because  we  give  niggardly  interpre- 
tations to  the  good.  Here  we  are  speaking  of  the  good 
in  a  purely  ethical  sense,  to  denote  the  complete  result 
both  in  and  beyond  ourselves  of  conduct  which  we  call 
'right.'  And  'right'  is  the  term  which  in  this  and  the 
next  two  or  three  chapters  we  are  defining.  It  is  the 
conduct  which  produces  harmony  within  the  life  of  the 
self,  and  a  wider  harmony,  really  inclusive  of  this,  between 
the  self  and  outer  reality.  Primarily,  the  satisfactions  of 
the  good  are  those  which  flow  from  fullness  and  adequacy 
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in  our  behaviour.  Goodness  is  in  a  supreme  way  the  art 
of  talcing  the  world  on  its  satisfactory  side.  It  takes  the 
highest  view  of  satisfactoriness,  and  reaches  the  highest 
satisfactions.     It  is  practicality  on  its  highest  plane. 

But,  beyond  this,  moral  satisfactions  of,  at  least,  two 
kinds  always  attach  to  the  pursuit  and  attainment  of  the 
good.  There  is  the  satisfaction  arising  from  the  conscious 
maintenance  of  one's  own  standard  as,  roughly  speak- 
ing, fixed  by  past  experience  (custom,  tradition,  educa- 
tion, personal  aspiration  and  striving).  And  there 
is  the  satisfaction  from  the  contemplation  of  a  possible 
self,  a  self  in  the  making  (whether  as  a  religious  con- 
ception or  as  a  purely   ethical  ideal).* 

Bound  up  with  these  satisfactions  is  moral  self-approval. 
Whatever  the  origin  of  the  unique  gratification  which 
arises  when  we  feel  able  to  say  '  I  have  done  what  was 
right,'  there  is  no  mistaking  the  absoluteness  of  the  satis- 
faction ;  and  the  shrinking  from  having  to  reproach  one- 
self with  having  done  wrong  has  borne  men  on  countless 

■•'  Beyond  this,  again,  for  the  comparatively  few,  for  those 
who  are  the  adventurous  and  inventive  in  the  field  of 
man's  spiritual  experience,  there  will  be  the  satisfaction  of 
fresh  view-points  gained,  new  aspects  of  truth  proclaimed. 
This  is  the  teaching  of  the  greatest  of  Olive  Schreiner's 
Dreams,  The  Hunter,  first  published  in  The  African  Farm. 
One  feather  from  the  white-winged  bird  of  Truth  absolutely 
contented  the  man  after  his  long  quest. 

The  gains  of  spiritual  discovery  do  not,  of  course,  belong 
solely  to  the  actual  pioneers  and  discoverers  themselves,  any 
more  than  do  the  gains  from  scientific  or  medical  discovery. 
The  possibilities  of  life  are  enriched  for  all.  Beyond  the 
peculiar  satisfactions  of  the  few  who  dare  greatly,  the  broad 
satisfactions  of  the  right  and  the  good  for  mankind  at  large 
are  also  enhanced  as  a  consequence  of  their  moral  venture. 
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occasions  through  the  fiercest  trials.  Indeed,  *  the 
very  constitution  of  our  nature,'  as  Butler  says,  *  re- 
quires that  we  bring  our  whole  conduct  before  this 
superior  faculty  ;  wait  its  determination  ;  enforce  upon 
ourselves  its  authority  ;  and  make  it  the  business  of  our 
lives,  as  it  is  absolutely  the  whole  business  of  a  moral 
agent,  to  conform  ourselves  to  it.  This  is  the  true 
meaning  of  that  ancient  precept.  Reverence  thyself.'' ^^ 

A  very  considerable  part  of  the  satisfaction  derived  by 
man  from  the  pursuit  of  the  good  is  due  to  the  unity 
and  harmony  which  is  thereby  brought  into  the  indi- 
vidual life.  This,  indeed,  is  Plato's  conception  of  true 
excellence  :  '  The  health,  and  beauty,  and  good  condi- 
tion {ivi%ui)  of  the  soul.'  *  The  just  man,'  he  says,  '  will 
so  regulate  his  own  character  as  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  himself,  and  to  set  those  three  principles'  [Wisdom, 
Courage,  and  Temperance]  '  in  tune  together,  as  if 
they  were  verily  three  chords  of  a  harmony  ;  .  .  .  and 
after  he  has  bound  all  these  together,  and  reduced  the 
many  elements  of  his  nature  to  a  real  unity  ...  he  will 
then  at  length  proceed  to  do  whatever  he  may  have 
to  do."  29  And,  still  quoting  from  Greek  philosophy  : 
'  If  a  man,'  says  Aristotle,  '  were  always  claiming  the 
noble  course  of  conduct  .  .  .  such  a  man  would  seem 
to  be  more  truly  self-loving.  Certainly  he  gives  to 
himself  the  things  which  are  most  noble  and  most  good, 
and  gratifies  that  principle  of  his  nature  which  is  most 
rightfully  authoritative.'  3" 

This  inner  harmony  of  man  with  himself  includes  his 
outlook  towards  a  more  perfect  and  nobler  personality, 
attainable  through  the  pursuit  of  the  best.     Every  man 
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knows  himself  equipped  for  greater  things  than  those 
to  which  he  has  attained.  There  is  always  present  the 
deeper  fact  of  a  something  unfolding,  or  capable  of 
unfolding,  which  has  not  yet  appeared.  Not  only  is 
the  will  to  be,  and  what  we  will  to  be,  part  of  our  very 
selves,  but  an  unexhausted  capacity  to  will  and  to  be. 
This  is  a  fact  to  the  study  of  which  the  two  closing 
chapters  of  the  preceding  work  were  devoted. ^^  It  may, 
as  there  shown,  be  partly  due  to  forces  and  tendencies 
born  within  us  which  have  not  yet  attained  to  their 
complete  development.  It  may  be  partly  traceable  to 
our  contact  with  higher  reality.  In  any  case  it  hits 
with  the  fact  of  progress  as  the  law  of  life,  whereby 
the  outlook  towards  a  higher  selfhood  is  the  very  main- 
spring of  the  moral  life,  and  points  the  way  of  human 
satisfaction. 

Again — for  this  question  of  the  satisfactions  of  the 
Good  is  a  many-sided  one — the  hint  of  victory  is  at 
the  heart  of  all  moral  striving.  The  evil  outside  of  us 
we  may  do  our  best  against  :  the  evil  within  us  we  may 
most  surely  overcome.  The  universe  has  not  made 
evil  inevitable,  and  left  it  irremediable.  The  restora- 
tion of  broken  harmonies,  the  healing  even  of  the 
hurts  of  evil,  is  included  in  the  world-plan.  The 
passion  to  be  whole  again  is  at  one  with  the  passion 
to  be  whole.  And  the  call  of  the  universe  is  for 
whole  men. 

In  a  word,  morality,  whether  as  man's  highest  activity 
or  as  pointing  the  way  of  man's  highest  hope,  holds 
within  it  the  one  absolute  promise  of  good.  Negatively, 
it  is  escape  from  the  chagrin  of  defeat,  from  a  wounded 
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conscience  and  remorse.  Positively,  it  is  talcing  the 
path  of  progress,  along  which  alone  discovery  is  made 
of  the  real  meanings  of  life  and  of  the  larger  possibilities 
of  human  personality.  The  unique  satisfaction  it  yields 
depends  on  the  kind  of  self  to  which  the  satisfaction 
is  given  ;  for,  on  its  positive  side,  the  moral  life  is 
'a  form,  not  of  self-denial,  but  of  self-satisfaction  and 
self-realisation.' 


CHAPTER   VI 

RIGHT  CONDUCT  AS  THAT  WHICH  TENDS  TO 
THE  CONTINUANCE  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  THE 
SELF 

It  is  the  very  thing  Nature  has  been  aiming  at  all  along, 
namely,  to  produce  a  person  and  then  preserve  him.  The 
whole  trend  of  the  laws  in  social  and  intelligent  humanity 
is  toward  securing  a  full  personality  and  a  defence  and 
perpetuity  of  it.— T.  T.  Munger.32 

If  it  is  well  to  live  in  pursuit  of  the  Good,  it  is  well  to 
go  on  living  in  that  pursuit.  A  good  that  kills  outright 
in  the  getting  is  only  hypothetically  good.  And  the 
same  may  be  said  of  a  good  which  makes  no  point  of 
perpetuating  itself  in  the  lives  of  those  who,  through 
strife  and  pain  (however  finely  encountered  and  en- 
dured), have  possessed  themselves  of  it.  This  is  a 
question  which  reaches  in  many  of  its  aspects  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  present  essay.  Some  of  the  arguments 
for  the  continuity  of  life  cannot  be  touched  upon  here  ; 
though  even  they  are,  to  the  full  extent  of  their  weight 
and  worth,  vindications  of  the  moral  process  and  of  the 
principle  of  harmony  which  underlies  it.  All  that  we 
are  now  asking  is  whether  the  way  of  life  which  makes 
the  most  of  the  self  and  which  alone  gives  promise  of 
enlargement  and  enrichment   of  personality,    the   way 
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of  life  which  harmonises  with  our  highest  experiences 
of,  and  with  our  outlook  towards,  the  ideal  ends  of 
reality  itself,  has  within  it  any  promise  of  permanence. 

Save  for  the  thorough-going  pessimist,  who  finds  chief 
fault  with  life's  quality,  quantity  or  duration  of  life  is  a 
part  of  individual  well-being.  Even  in  its  qualitative 
aspect,  the  moral  life  requires  time  for  its  perfecting  ; 
and  thus  the  question  of  permanency  has  a  vital  bearing 
upon  our  attaining  in  any  degree  approaching  complete- 
ness the  satisfactions  of  right  living. 

(i)  The  first  part  of  our  task  is  comparatively  easy. 
Excepting,  for  the  moment,  the  cases  of  martyrdom  or 
of  sacrifice  for  duty  which  ends  in  death  or  in  injury 
hastening  death,  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  seeing 
that  the  choice  of  the  higher  behaviour  tends  to  pre- 
servation, if  only  on  the  biological  principle  that 
organisms  tend  to  survive  when  their  interaction  with 
environment  attains  its  highest  level.  The  real  point 
of  the  distinction  between  merely  living  {^riv)  and  living 
well  (tu  Zrjv)  is  that  through  the  latter  a  completer  har- 
mony is  realised.  Biological  and  evolutionary  theories 
of  morality  have  made  this  their  strong  point.  A  certain 
standard  of  virtue  is  necessary  to  existence.  Without 
an  adequate  minimum  of  morality  any  nation  or  tribe 
would  be  wiped  out.  Suppose,  for  example,  two  tribes 
otherwise  equally  endowed ;  but  the  one  possessing 
courage  (whether  as  daring  or  tenacity)  and  the  other 
not  possessing  it ;  or,  the  one  possessed  of  moderation 
and  control  over  mere  inclination,  the  other  idle,  glut- 
tonous, and  dissolute  ;  these  two  tribes  would  clearly 
not  have  the  same  chance  of  survival.  The  tribe  with 
the  higher  morality  would   maintain   itself  under  con- 
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ditions  to  which  the  other  would  succumb.  The  same 
is  notoriously  true  of  individuals.  The  higher  behaviour 
tends  to  survival.  The  laws  of  morality  are  laws  of 
health  and  long  living.  Whether  we  take  the  decalogue 
or  any  other  embodiment  of  moral  law,  this  is  true  of  it, 
that  obedience  to  the  moral  law  tends  to  self-preservation. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  only  conception  we  can  form  of 
sin  or  vice  is  that  it  is  a  low  form  of  behaviour,  and  that 
it  thus  leads  to  the  elimination  of  our  being.  Hence  the 
saying  that  the  wages  of  sin  is  death. 

(2)  It  is  to  be  noted  also,  that  morality,  in  addition  to 
standing  for  the  highest  behaviour  of  the  self,  has  for  its 
tendency  the  improvement  of  the  environment  ;  and 
this,  in  turn,  obviously  enriches  the  interaction  and 
favours  survival.  Here  we  are  in  line  with  the  first 
article  in  the  creed  of  the  social  reformer.  For  those 
who  seem  to  be  from  various  causes  unable  to  improve 
their  own  environment,  the  social  reformer  devises  plans 
of  improvement.  He  does  this  in  the  hope  of  benefiting 
health,  lengthening  life,  and  increasing  their  general 
well-beino-.  But  the  more  radical  truth  is  that  the 
surest  way  of  improving  an  environment  is  by  high 
behaviour  within  it.  The  cleanly  and  temperate  make 
for  themselves  an  environment  which  is  far  more  con- 
ducive to  life  and  health  than  the  environment  which 
the  uncleanly  and  intemperate  make  for  themselves. 
And  so  on,  indefinitely.  Morality  improves  the  life 
of  people  in  any  environment  ;  and  through  the  im- 
provement of  the  people  it  inevitably  improves  the 
environment  itself. 

The  importance  of  man's  power  over  his  surroundings 
is  increased  when  we  recall  the  anticipative  character  of 
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much  of  our  behaviour.  We  do  not  merely  strive  to 
adjust  ourselves  to  things  as  they  are,  but  to  our  anticipa- 
tions of  what  they  will  be,  and  even  to  our  conceptions 
of  what  they  should  be.  The  ideal  affects  our  adjust- 
ment to  the  actual.  It  directly  tends  to  set  up  conditions 
of  a  new  kind.  And  these  conditions  will  ordinarily  be 
such  as  will  favour  survival. 

(3)  So  far  we  have  touched  only  upon  the  simpler 
phases  of  the  question.  The  points  that  have  been 
raised  coincide  with  familiar  aspects  of  biological  and 
evolutionary  ethics.  We  come,  however,  to  a  third 
and  more  difficult  aspect  of  the  question  to  which 
these  evolutionary  conceptions  apparently  fail  to  apply  ; 
namely,  to  the  cases  of  martyrdom  and  of  sacrifice  for 
others  ending  in  death.  Every  great  human  disaster  has 
its  stories  of  heroic  behaviour.  And,  do  what  we  will, 
we  cannot  set  it  down  as  a  bad  or  an  unhappy  thing  for 
a  man  to  be  a  hero,  even  at  the  cost  of  his  life.  Neither 
to  the  onlooker  nor  to  the  man  himself  does  it  appear  so. 
In  his  better  moments,  indeed,  every  man  rates  himself 
a  possible  hero.  This  is  instinctive.  It  is  the  instinct 
which  impels  us  not  to  come  short,  but  to  be  adequate 
to  the  hour's  demand.  '  What  else  can  I  do  ?  '  is  the 
decisive  question. 

It  has  been  said,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  the  hero, 
in  the  degree  in  which  he  approaches  to  true  greatness 
of  spirit,  has  a  kind  of  world-consciousness,  and  is  there- 
by capable  of  transcending  'the  ordinary  limits  of  the 
ethical  efforts  of  ordinary  individuals.'  Might  it  not 
with  equal  truth  be  said  that  man,  as  man,  has  unsus- 
pected  capacities   for   heroism  ?      In   either    form,   the 
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suggestion  is  that  there  is  in  man  the  power  on  occasion 
of  transcending  an  immediate  environment  and  living 
in  a  higher.  This  was  clearly  true  of  Socrates  drinking 
the  hemlock,  of  Latimer  at  the  stake,  and,  in  a  higher 
sense,  of  Christ  suffering  crucifixion.  The  utterances 
of  each  in  the  hour  of  crisis  were  expressions  of  this 
wider  consciousness.  Action  in  harmony  with  the 
larger  whole  of  things  brought  to  each  its  satisfaction  ; 
and  there  was  in  the  very  act  of  death  a  manifestation 
of  the  permanence,  up  to  that  point  at  leasty  of  their 
personal  character  and  power  in  its  higher  phases. 
Rather  than  not  continue  to  be  true  to  themselves,  to 
continue  to  be  themselves,  up  to  the  limits  of  the  life  of 
the  flesh,  they  yielded  up  this  life.  Their  very  death 
was  thus  an  assertion  of  moral  permanence,  of  the  con- 
tinued adjustment  of  the  larger  self  to  its  larger  environ- 
ment, at  least  so  far  as  human  willing  could  carry  them. 
Even  in  these  cases  it  thus  remains  true  that  '  the  largest 
altruism  is  after  all  but  an  earnest  struggle  for  one's  own 
ethical  life.' 

But  the  problem  does  not  end  there.  What  is  the 
wider  environment  in  harmony  with  which  they  acted, 
and  their  interaction  with  which  brought  them  manifest 
satisfaction  ?  Browning,  portraying  in  his  poem,  J 
Grammarian  s  Funeral^  the  heroic  features  of  a  scholar's 
life,  suggests  the  answer.  Throwing  into  vigorous 
verse  his  appreciation  of  the  scholar's  steadfastness  and 
courage,  he  says  : 

Was  it  not  great?  did  he  not  throw  on  God, 

(He  loves  the  burthen) — 
God's  task  to  make  the  heavenly  period 

Perfect  the  earthen  ? 
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To  put  it  bluntly,  this  is  the  bare  logic  of  the  situation, 
that  life  should  go  on.  An  after-life  is  demanded  not 
merely  for  the  squaring  up  of  differences  and  inequalities, 
as  is  often  popularly  said  :  but  even  more  because,  re- 
verting to  the  cases  of  heroic  death,  it  is  unthinkable 
that  a  man  in  the  moment  of  his  highest  attainment 
should  cease  to  be.  Indeed,  may  not  a  plea  be  raised 
for  the  converse  of  an  accepted  evolutionary  principle  ? 
Every  quality  and  power  which  survives  and  grows  does 
so,  we  are  told,  because  it  is  needed  or  has  utility.  Now, 
in  the  cases  before  us,  we  have  a  quality  and  a  power 
which  appeal  to  us  without  question  as  supreme  in  their 
value  as  an  expression  of  the  human  spirit  and  as  part  of 
the  life  of  the  race.  If  the  quality  which  survives  does 
so  because  it  has  value,  may  not  the  quality  which  has 
value  presumably  be  destined  to  survive  ? 

Is  there  not,  to  carry  this  thought  one  stage  further, 
an  element  of  prophecy,  a  guarantee  of  futurity,  in  all 
high  living  and  high  behaviour  ?  The  hero,  the  thinker, 
the  philanthropist  do  not  figure  before  us  as  those  who 
are  using  up  their  capacity  and  so  spending  their  powers, 
but  rather  as  those  who  are  discovering  their  powers. 
Treat  all  life,  if  we  will,  as  a  continuous  experiment 
directed  to  the  discovery  of  human  possibility ;  who 
within  the  average  threescore  years  and  ten  does  more 
than  begin  to  break  up  the  ground  ?  Most  people  are 
conscious  of  powers  which  they  have  little  chance  of 
exercising  ;  capacities  which  have  not  been  brought  to 
birth.  We  know  ourselves  to  be  partial  men  with  the 
capacity,  if  time  and  opportunity  are  given  to  us,  to  be 
whole  men.  Our  fundamental  passion  is  to  be  whole 
men.     The  story  of  the  afflicted   man  who  spent  his 
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days  bowed  towards  the  ground  unable  to  stand  erect, 
looking  forward  with  the  assurance  that  some  day,  out 
of  the  body,  he  would  '  stand  straight  up,'  is  but  a 
parable.  It  is  every  man's  passion  in  his  thoughtful 
moods  to  stand  straight  up  on  some  shore — to  be  a 
whole  man. 

Is  the  universe,  with  its  traceable  plan  and  system, 
with  its  already  fine  culmination  in  man,  even  as  he  is, 
likely  to  have  begun  afresh  with  man  in  whom  it  re- 
capitulates and  sums  up  the  whole,  who  has  conceptions 
of  the  whole  and  affections  towards  it,  who  'takes  the 
point  of  view  of  the  whole  and  whose  soul  is  capable  of 
being  filled  with  a  passion  for  the  Infinite  ;  is  the  uni- 
verse likely  to  break  off  with  such  a  work  unfinished, 
indeed,  little  more  than  commenced  ?  Here,  if  any- 
where, man  and  the  universe  must  prove  themselves  to 
be  of  one  piece  ;  and  the  Infinite  Environment  must 
prove  equal  to  instincts  reaching  out  toward  itself, 
which  it  has  itself  quickened.  Our  growing  passion  for 
the  Good  cannot  be  changed  into  anything  impersonal 
or  universal.  It  is  wholly  personal,  and  personal  to  us. 
Conservation  of  energy  is  a  trifling  thing  in  the  cosmic 
economy  compared  with  conservation  of  spirit.  So  long 
as  we  can  say  :  '  The  inmost  secret  of  each  man's 
heart  is  the  secret  of  the  whole  world ' ;  '  The  infinite 
side  belongs  to  us  as  truly  as  the  finite ' ;  *  The  /  which 
continuously  survives  is  a  portion  of  the  Unknowable 
Power ' ;  we  cannot  believe  in  the  destructibility  of  that 
'heart,'  that  'infinite'  in  ourselves,  that  'portion  of  the 
Unknowable  Power.'  33  It  is  not  that  we  can  in  any 
way  conceive  of  the  finite  self  as  willing  its  own  immor- 
tality.    It  is  rather  that  the  finite  self  can  will  so  to  live 
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ev  Knv)  that  discovery  is  made  of  the  imperishable,  the 
eternal,  in  man.  There  is  actually  present  in  such  ex- 
perience a  transcending  quality.  In  the  pursuit  of  the 
good,  man  is  following  a  path,  a  way  of  life,  which 
actualises  and  widens  out  the  life  of  the  self  at  every 
step.  *  The  glory  of  going  on  '  is  implied.  Immortality 
is  latent  in  one  who  is  able  not  only  to  picture  the  ideal 
but  to  pursue  it,  and  in  his  own  individual  experience 
slowly  but  surely  to  attain  it. 

One  is  prepared  to  have  it  said  that,  however 
appealing  the  idea  may  be,  all  this  is  mere  pre- 
sumption. Yes.  But  it  is  a  presumption  which  is 
urged  upon  us  by  all  that  is  most  vital  in  man's 
experience.  As  the  facts  of  comparative  religion  show, 
it  is  a  presumption  which  is  grounded  in  an  apparently 
universal  instinct.  So  legitimate  a  presumption  is  it, 
that,  apart  from  other  proofs,  our  moral  nature  affirms 
it.  We  who  in  the  earth-life  'fall  to  rise,  are  baiBed 
to  fight  better,  sleep  to  wake,'  know  that  in  some 
spiritual  sense  we  must  after  the  earth-life  rise  again 
to  our  feet,  wake  again  to  manhood,  and  fight  on  till 
the  ends  of  the  universe  itself  shall  be  achieved. 


Note. — In  his  highly  suggestive  book.  The  Foundations 
of  Knowledge^  Professor  Ormond  contends  :  '  That  the 
individual  should  be  perdurable  seems  to  be  involved 
in  its  very  constitution.  .  .  .  There  would  perhaps 
be  as  little  hesitation  in  admitting  the  perdurability  of 
the  soul  as  there  is  in  admitting  the  perdurability  of  the 
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atom  could  the  claim  of  the  soul  to  the  status  of 
elementary  individuality  be  as  clearly  made  out.  The 
union  of  the  soul  with  a  decomposable  organism  tends 
to  breed  the  apprehension  that  it  may  be  decomposable, 
or  in  some  other  way  liable  to  perish.  We  think, 
however,  that  the  doctrine  of  individuality  developed 
here'  [i.e.  in  the  book  now  quoted]  'will  tend  to 
remove  uncertainty,  and  vindicate  the  right  of  the 
soul  to  the  claim  of  essential  reality.  A  soul  is  simply 
an  individual  that  has  come  into  inner  conscious 
possession  of  its  own  nature  and  end.  That  such 
individuality  should  be  connected  with  a  decomposable 
organism,  which  by  virtue  of  its  lack  of  individuality 
is  subject  to  what  we  call  death,  that  is,  to  the 
falling  apart  of  its  aggregated  parts,  does  not  seem  to 
have  any  relation  to  its  own  destiny.  We  need  to  be 
sure  in  the  first  place  that  the  soul  is  a  real  individual, 
and  then  its  fortunes  become  one  with  the  individuals 
rather  than  the  aggregates  of  the  world.  Were  it  not 
that  man  is  so  vitally  interested  in  his  own  perdur- 
ability  the  above  considerations  would  no  doubt  be 
regarded  as  theoretically  sufficient.  But  the  very 
interests  involved  create  a  demand  for  greater  assurance, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  this  demand  may  be  found,  I 
think,  from  two  different  sources.'  The  first  which 
Ormond  puts  forward  is  that  as  individuals  our  souls 
are  directly  related  to  the  Creative  Principle  ;  that 
they  are  thus  of  absolute  worth  to  the  Creator.  '  We 
have  here  a  strong  voucher  for  the  perdurability  in 
the  groundwork  of  our  being.'  '  Again,  we  find  that 
the  perdurability  of  the  soul  is  so  rooted  in  the  rationality 
of  the  world  that  its  denial  is  tantamount  to  an  assertion 
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that  the  world  is  ultimately  irrational.  That  the  highest 
product  of  the  individuating  energies  of  the  world, 
the  individual  in  which  the  process  of  the  world  becomes 
conscious  and  self-realised,  should  be  developed  only 
to  perish,  can  only  mean  that  the  world-activities  result, 
in  the  last  analysis,  in  illusion.  To  admit  this  is  to 
deny  reality  and  to  impugn  not  the  power  alone,  but 
the  goodness  of  the  absolute.  The  soul's  shrinking 
from  the  thought  of  its  own  annihilation  is  not  wholly 
the  reaction  of  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  ;  there 
is  in  it  also  the  recoil  from  a  kind  of  blasphemy.' 
(Op.  cit.  pages  478-9.) 


CHAPTER   VII 

RIGHT    CONDUCT    AS    THAT    WHICH     TENDS     TO 
THE   GOOD   OF   THE   WHOLE 

A  human  being  cannot  find  a  centre  in  himself,  except 
so  far  as  he  recognises  himself  as  part  of  a  wider  whole  in 
which  he  is  centred. — Caird.34 

If  this  life  is  not  a  real  fight,  in  which  something  is 
eternally  gained  for  the  universe  by  success,  it  is  no  better 
than  a  game  of  private  theatricals  from  which  one  may 
withdraw  at  will.— William  James.35 

Three  chapters  back  we  set  out  to  show  that  the 
salient  features  of  right  conduct  are  that  it  has  values 
for  the  moral  agent  himself  in  the  satisfactions  it  brings 
him  and  in  the  furtherance  of  his  life  ;  and  that  it  falls 
in  line  with  the  ideal  end  or  ends  of  the  universe  as  a 
whole.  The  first  two  of  these  features  we  have  now 
briefly  considered.  In  the  present  chapter  we  pass  to 
the  thought  of  right  conduct  as  that  which  tends  to  the 
good  of  the  Whole. 

Obviously,  the  difficulties  which  beset  any  approach 
to  a  conception  of  the  nature  of  Reality  as  a  whole 
attend  this  further  enquiry  as  to  what  constitutes  its 
'good.'  As  the  study  advances,  however,  we  are  arriving 
at    the    conception    of    the    Good,    or    the    Good,    the 
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Beautiful,  and  the  True,  as  the  ideal  end  or  ends  of 
the  process.  In  so  far  as  we  can  do  this,  we  gain  some 
clue  to  what  is  meant  by  the  good  of  the  whole. 

We  shall  approach  the  problem  by  stages  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  the  last  chapter.  There  we  noted 
the  bearing  of  conduct  upon  permanence  or  survival, 
first,  within  the  earth-life  ;  and,  then,  in  the  life  that 
lies  beyond.  Here  we  shall,  similarly,  refer  first  to  the 
near  environment  and  the  eflfect  of  man's  behaviour  upon 
it ;  and  afterwards  to  the  environment  that  reaches  out 
indefinitely,  perhaps  infinitely.  In  any  case,  the  distinc- 
tion is  necessary.  For,  sometimes  we  use  the  word 
'  environment '  to  mean  the  relatively  near,  the  point  or 
points  at  which  we  touch  reality  and  it  touches  us  ;  at 
other  times,  the  whole  universe  of  reality  is  intended. 
We  need  both  ideas.  We  have  no  difficulty,  for  example, 
in  understanding  Professor  James'  meaning  when  he  says 
at  one  time  :  '  The  fount  and  origin  of  all  reality  ...  is 
ourselves.  Reality,  starting  from  our  Ego,  sheds  itself 
from  point  to  point — first,  upon  all  objects  which  have 
an  immediate  sting  of  interest  for  our  Ego  in  them,  and 
next,  upon  the  objects  most  continuously  related  with 
these.  It  only  fades  when  the  connecting  thread  is 
lost.  A  whole  system  may  be  real  if  it  only  hang 
to  our  Ego  by  one  immediately  stinging  term,'  36  Else- 
where,37  the  same  writer  interprets  conduct  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  relation  into  which  it  brings  us  with 
reality  in  the  wider  sense  ;  as  when  he  expresses  his 
sympathy  with  the  view  that  '  the  so-called  order  of 
Nature,  which  constitutes  this  world's  experience,  is  only 
one  portion  of  the  total  universe,  and  that  there  stretches 
beyond  this  visible  world  an  unseen  world  ...  in   its 
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relation  to  which  the  significance  of  our  present  mundane 
life  consists.'  In  these  chapters  we  have  the  larger 
relationship  chiefly  in  mind.  Yet  the  two  points  of 
view  are  easily  reconciled.  In  the  narrower  sense, 
environment  stands  for  the  points  of  contact,  for  that 
portion  of  reality,  with  which  we  are  in  some  direct 
or  '  stinging '  way  engaged.  In  the  wider  sense,  reality, 
material  and  spiritual,  is  the  supporting  system  in  which 
both  this  nearer  environment  and  we  ourselves  have 
our  being.  Nor  can  a  dividing  line  be  drawn  between 
the  immediately  operative  and  the  all-inclusive  reality. 
The  former  widens  out  continuously  as  our  response 
to  our  total  environment  develops.  The  more  capable 
we  become  of  responding  to  reality,  the  wider  is  the 
reality  to  which  we  respond. 

( I )  Commencing  with  the  near  environment,  our 
behaviour  has  clearly  traceable  effects  upon  that  portion 
of  reality  which  starts  from  the  self.  This  near  reality 
is  quite  evidently  connected  with  us  and  influenced  by 
us.  We  shall  not  stop  here  to  discuss  the  proportionate 
effects,  which  are  variously  estimated,  on  the  one  side, 
of  the  individual  on  his  environment,  and,  on  the  other 
side,  of  the  environment  on  the  individual.  We  have 
to  do  simply  with  the  fact  that  the  individual  does 
through  his  conduct  set  up  effects,  harmonious  *  or 
otherwise,  in  those  portions  of  reality  that  come  plainly 
within  his  reach.  With  sufficient  knowledge,  it  is 
evident,  we  could  follow  up  these  effects,  just  as  we 

*  We  can  use  the  term  'harmonious'  without  forgetting 
that,  like  'right'  or  'rightness,'  it  is  one  which  we  are  engaged 
in  defining. 
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sometimes   amuse   ourselves   by   retracing   the    cues   of 
association  in  a  stream   of  ideas. 

Every  action  of  ours  affects  not  only  the  agent  but 
the  environment.  Our  circumstances  in  a  very  real 
fashion  change  to  us  as  we  change  towards  them.  Even 
a  fresh  outlook  is  sufficient  to  alter  the  appearance,  and 
so  far,  the  character,  of  an  environment.  And  when 
we  not  only  take  stock  of  circumstance,  but  act  in  its 
presence,  circumstance  itself  proves  plastic.  It  yields 
to  our  pressure.  To  the  full  extent  that  we  act,  our 
action  takes  effect.  A  man  sometimes  speaks  of  himself 
as  placed  where  he  is  by  circumstances.  It  would  as 
often  be  true,  adopting  Emerson's  philosophy,  to  say  that 
being  placed  where  we  are,  we  are  to  prove  our  equality 
to  our  '  circumstances  '  ;  that  is,  to  react  upon  them  and 
shape  them  into  something  like  harmony  with  our  own 
thought  and  will.  We  are  a  little  apt  to  think  of  cir- 
cumstances as  having  the  hall-mark  of  the  universe  upon 
them.  Emerson  reminds  us  that  the  universe  is  as  much 
behind  us  as  it  is  behind  them  ;  more  so,  if  we  are 
grappling  with  what  is  out  of  line  with  its  trend,  and 
striving  to  bring  it  into  line. 

(2)  It  is  almost  impossible  to  speak  of  man's  relationship 
to  his  near  environment  without  bringing  in  references 
to  his  relationship  to  the  universe  as  a  whole.  When 
we  turn  on  a  switch  that  is  close  at  hand  and  the  light 
shines  in  our  room,  the  effect  is  not  limited  to  the 
short  circuit  between  the  switch  and  the  lamp. 
The  whole  electric  current,  from  the  generating 
centre  throughout,  is  affected.  And  reality  is,  at  least 
in  this  sense,   a    unity.     The    smallest    detail   acquires 
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its  character  and  meaning  from  the  whole  ;  and 
in  its  turn  it  reacts  upon  and  influences  the  whole. 
Rightly  adjusted  behaviour  on  the  part  of  any  member 
of  the  universe  thus  becomes  itself  part  of  the  process  of 
realitv,  a  direct  contribution,  therefore,  to  the  furtherance 
of  its  ideals.  And  the  higher  and  more  richly  endowed 
the  organism,  the  completer  and  more  varied  its  inter- 
action with  reality  becomes.*  The  highest  endowment 
known  to  us  is  that  of  man  as  a  moral  being.  Through 
him,  accordingly,  the  environment,  whether  the  near 
or  the  infinite,  finds  the  fullest  play  for  its  potentiality 
and  resourcefulness. 

We  come  thus  to  the  quality  of  Tightness  in  man's 
conduct  whereby  it  serves  the  ends  of  his  wider  environ- 
ment, the  universe  at  large.  That  man's  conduct  shall 
do  this,  we  may  well  believe,  is  the  intention  of  the 
universe  in  making  man  a  moral  agent.  The  moral  end 
may  still  be  said  to  be  '  the  fullest  and  most  harmonious 
development  of  our  being  ' ;  but  the  perfecting  of  what 
is  individual  and  partial  will  not  give  us  a  complete 
conception  of  the  meaning  of  morality,  with  its  outlook 
towards  the  Infinite  and  the  Ideal.  It  bears  directly 
upon  this  question  of  man's  power  to  contribute  to  the 
well-being  of  the  universe  to  remember  that  man  and 
the  universe  belong  to  each  other.  Their  reciprocal 
activity  is  a  joint  activity.  Harmony  is  not  thereby 
automatically  guaranteed,  of  course.  For  the  finite 
individual  is  made  to  be  an  end  to  himself  as  well  as  to 
be  capable  of  devoting  himself  to  the   ends  of  society 

*  The  forms  of  man's  moral  behaviour  in  view  of  the  near 
reality,  especially  that  which  centres  in  the  life  of  other 
•  selves,'  are  dealt  with  in  a  later  chapter  on  the  virtues. 
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and  the  larger  ends  of  universal  being.  And  the  inner 
freedom  and  necessary  self-assertion  which  belong  to 
his  individuality  may  collide  with  movements  towards 
these  wider  ends.  It  is  '  out  of  this  situation  '  that  '  the 
three  most  striking  forms  of  evil  may  arise — pain,  acci- 
dent, sin.'  None  the  less, — the  italics  are  in  the  quotation 
— '  logically  as  well  as  really  and  essentially^  the  individual 
only  exercises  its  real  and  true  agency  when  the  pulse  of  egoism 
is  followed  by  that  transcending  pulse  of  unification  which 
integrates  and  harmonises  the  individual  with  its  other^  and 
brings  the  finite  soul  into  harmony  with  man  and  God.^^^ 

Never  will  it  be  possible  to  express  the  highest  good 
(the  summum  honuni)  in  terms  of  the  self  alone  :  whether  of 
a  highest  self  (a  sumnnis  ego)  or  a  happiest  self  (a  beatissitnus 
ego).  The  highest  good  will  include  the  highest  and  the 
happiest  selfhood  ;  but  that  selfhood  will  only  attain  to 
its  highest  and  happiest  by  passing  beyond  the  mere 
desire  for  its  own  conservation  and  enjoyment.  The 
highest  good  will  have  in  it  as  its  crowning  feature  har- 
mony with  the  highest  ends  of  reality.  This  belongs  to 
the  very  nature  of  the  case.  Hence  we  find  in  all  the 
best  men  prevailingly,  and  in  nearly  all  those  who  are  in 
any  degree  thoughtful  in  their  better  moments,  a  desire 
to  live  in  the  service  of  the  supreme  good.  This  is  at 
times  a  religious,  at  other  times  a  more  strictly  ethical, 
impulse.  In  either  case,  man's  relation  to  the  universe 
becomes  in  this  way  one  of  willing  co-operation  ;  and  he 
may  live,  as  F.  W.  H.  Myers  finely  says  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  'as  a  member  of  a  sacred  cosmos.'  3' 

Our  conception  of  the  ideal  ends  of  the  process  of 
reality  will  naturally  afford  concrete  guidance  concerning 
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behaviour  that  shall  be  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  These 
more  concrete  ideals  we  find  in  the  Good,  the  Beautiful, 
and  the  True.*  And,  obviously,  whatever  contributes  to 
the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true  in  our  own  lives, 
and  through  us  in  the  lives  of  our  fellows,  so  far  contri- 
butes to  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true  in  reality  as 
a  whole.  The  larger  end  includes  the  less.  The  whole 
of  man's  endeavour — whether  to  assimilate  his  spirit  to 
the  good,  the  beautiful,  or  the  true  by  mental  acts  of 
recognition  and  appreciation  ;  or,  constructively  (as  we 
say  concerning  art,  'creatively'  )  to  add  to  the  world's 
existing  treasure  in  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true 
— may  be  construed  as  part  of  the  onward  movement  of 
reality  towards  these  ideal  ends.  Both  in  the  enriched 
life  of  its  members  and  in  the  enriched  character  of  the 
interaction  between  individuals  and  their  environment 
thus  made  possible,  a  contribution  is  made  to  the  progress 
of  reality. 

Much  of  our  harmony  with  reality  and  of  our  contri- 
bution to  its  processes  is  organic,  and  even  unconscious. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  pursuit  of  ideal  ends — ends 
common  to  man  and  the  universe — moral  freedom 
(choice  and  self-determination)  is  involved.  In  the 
exercise  of  his  moral  freedom  man  consciously  identifies 
himself  with  these  ends.  He  so  adopts  the  ideal  ends 
of  reality  as  to  make  them  his  own.  And,  in  so  doing, 
he  adds  the  force  of  his  thought  and  will  to  that  of  the 
vast  unfolding  plan.  He  becomes  more  than  a  '  member  ' 
of  the  universe.  He  is  a  son  of  the  universe.  And  he 
finds  his  adoption   in  the  welcome  which  the  universe 

*  See  note  at  end  of  present  chapter. 
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waits  to  give  to  those  who  make  its  ideals  their  own  and 
play  a  co-operant  part. 

Small  though  a  man's  direct  contribution  may  appear 
when  we  think  of  the  cosmos  as  a  whole,  we,  none  the 
less,  have  the  feeling  that  we  have  in  a  finite  way  some 
sort  of  infinite  responsibility  ;  that,  finite  as  we  are,  we 
are  partakers  in  the  divine  nature  and  co-builders  of  the 
cosmos.  Man's  life  is  to  himself  something  more  than  a 
series  of  interactions  between  himself  and  reality.  It  is 
this  series  of  interactions  plm  the  inner  ynotif  which 
makes  him  a  moral  agent  and  an  end  in  himself. 

But  man  would  not  be  an  end  in  himself,  were  not  the 
universe  an  end  in  itself.  Nor  could  man  have  become 
an  end  to  himself,  if  he  had  not  been  able  to  discover  ends 
for  his  behaviour  in  the  larger  reality.  Man  is  capable 
even  of  becoming  a  devotee  of  the  universe.  *  All  that 
harmonises  with  thee,  O  Universe,  is  agreeable  to  me,' 
was  the  confession  of  Marcus  Aurelius  ;  or  as  Dr.  Rendall 
translates  the  passage  :  'I  am  in  harmony  with  all  that 
is  a  part  of  thy  harmony,  great  Universe.'**'  Indeed, 
unless  we  were  Titans  going  forth  to  war  upon  the 
cosmos  in  support  of  ideals  of  our  own,  which  we  knew 
to  be  higher  than  the  ideals  the  cosmos  presents,  there  is 
no  conceivable  way  of  being  at  odds  with  the  universe 
without  inviting  disaster.  As  it  is,  the  universe  seems  to 
make  the  evoking  of  our  wills  to  harmonious  co-operation 
with  itself  one  of  its  ends.  By  every  victory  we  '  gain 
for  ourselves  or  our  fellows,  we  help  to  build  up  the  uni- 
versal kingdom  of  Spirit  .  .  .  To  stand  aside  ...  is 
the  very  suicide  of  manhood.' *i  The  good  for  the  indi- 
vidual is  his  contribution  to,  and  ultimately  his  participa- 
tion in,  the  good  of  the  whole.     It  may  even  be  that 
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so  much  worth  attaches  to  his  conduct  that  it  is  through 
his  contribution  to  the  good,  and  in  some  sort  of  propor- 
tion to  his  contribution,  that  he  opens  up  the  way  for  his 
own  participation  in  the  good. 

It  is  clear  that  '  if  the  nature  of  reality  was  hostile  or 
indifferent  to  the  good,  nothing  but  the  most  meagre  and 
transitory  gains  could  ever  be  made  by  creatures  so  weak 
and  insignificant  as  we  should  be  in  such  a  universe.'  *2 
The  contrary  is  the  case.  Reality  is  neither  hostile  nor 
indifferent.  The  universe  pays  man  as  a  moral  being 
the  twofold  compliment  of  calling  him  towards  the 
highest,  and  of  making  him  a  contributor  to  the 
achievement  of  the  highest.  '  Whatever  our  creed, 
we  can  respond  to  the  trumpet  call  sounding  from  the 
Higher  Universe  :  "  Who  is  on  My  side  ?  Who  ?  "  ' 
And  wheresoever  we  stand  we  may  play  a  contribu- 
tory part. 


Connective  Note : — On   the   Good^   the   Beautiful^  and  the 
True  as  the  Ends  of  the  Process  of  Reality. 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  the  abstractness  of  the 
notion  of  harmonious  interaction  between  the  self  and 
reality  has  been  relieved  by  identifying  the  process  of 
reality  itself  with  a  movement  towards  the  ideal  ends, 
the  Good,  the  Beautiful,  the  True.  This  is  too  impor- 
tant a  matter  to  be  taken  altogether  for  granted  ;  and 
one  finds  oneself  face  to  face  with  the  challenge.  Can 
it  be  upheld  ? 

With  respect  to  the  Good,  we  now  and  then  encounter 
an  outburst  of  misgiving.  Strong  words,  for  example,  are 
used  by  Professor  S.  S.  Laurie  in  his  GifFord  Lectures.*^ 
He  takes  up  the  seemingly  incompatible  ideas  of  an 
Omnipotent  Creator,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  spiritual 
principle  wishing  to  co-operate  with  man  in  overcoming 
evil,  on  the  other.  '  I  seem,'  he  says,  *  to  be  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  God  is  a  Spirit,  but  a  Spirit  in 
difficulty.*     God  Himself  is,  I  repeat,  in  a  difficulty  from 

*  Even  these  expressions — the  truth  of  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  concede — are  less  emphatic  than  one  reported  as 
having  been  uttered  recently  by  a  leader  of  religious  thought 
— the  truth  of  which  it  is  still  less  necessary  to  concede.  '  God 
is  a  disappointed  God.  ...  It  must  be  heartrending  for  Him 
to  see  how  things  are  going  on  on  this  planet.  It  is  obvious 
that  something  has  gone  wrong  fundamentally  with  this 
world,  which  is  not  at  all  what  God  intended  it  to  be." 
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which,  it  may  be  presumed,  He  is  slowly  extricating 
Himself  and  us.  His  life  is,  in  truth,  a  strenuous  life.' 
Yet  he  goes  on  :  'If  the  One  of  Being  was  to  pass  into 
the  Many  of  Existence  there  was  no  other  way  than  that 
we  see.  The  Creative  Energy  cannot,  even  if  it  would, 
escape  these  contradictions.  .  .  .  The  principle  of 
anarchy  is  involved  in  the  creative  movement.'  This 
'stubborn  anarchy  '  Professor  Laurie  calls  'cosmic  sin,' 
the  discord,  pain,  and  death  involved  in  there  being 
a  cosmos. 

Let  us  frankly  admit  the  difficulty.  Yet  it  is  not 
insuperable.  The  whole  process  may  none  the  less  be 
tending  to  the  victory  of  the  Good.  We  may  not  be 
able  to  hold  to  the  idea  of  an  already  attained  good  as 
the  law  and  life  of  the  universe.  '  Not  yet'  (the  New 
Testament  phrase)  may  be  truer  to  the  facts  than  the 
phrase  one  sometimes  meets,  'The  eternal  Now.'  Or, 
to  put  it  otherwise,  the  finite  may  be  really  finite  and  yet 
be  moving  on  through  the  limitations  of  finite  being 
towards  an  Infinite  Good. 

In  the  moral  realm,  finite  wills  guided  by  finite 
judgment,  if  the  freedom  given  to  them  is  real  and  not  an 
illusion  J  will  almost  surely  fall. short  of  an  unerring  pursuit 
of  the  Good.  But  should  the  meaning  of  the  moral 
process  be  that  the  finite  will  is  finding  its  way  to 
harmony  with  the  Infinite,  then  failures,  shortcomings, 
even  wilful  transgressions  are  possibilities  and  even  proba- 
bilities lying  in  its  path.  God's  life  may  be  strenuous  : 
doubtless,  it  is  so  ;  for  His  work  is  the  expression  of  the 
power  and  purposes  of  a  God.  But  we  need  not  think 
of  Him  on  that  account  as  a  '  Spirit  in  difficulty  .  .  . 
from  which,  it  may  be  presumed,  He  is  slowly  extricating 
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Himself  and  us.'  Because  of  His  very  strength,  may  we 
not  say,  God  has  given  to  created  beings  freedom  even 
to  oppose  Him  ?  For  freedom  is  the  only  means  to  the 
perfect  end  of  self-chosen  good.  An  imposed  good  is  a  less 
good  than  a  chosen  good.  Thus  the  good  may  be  not 
less  but  more  convincingly  the  end  of  the  universal 
process  if  it  is  found  to  be  chosen  by  those  to  whom 
freedom  is  given. 


Concerning  the  Beautiful  as  one  of  the  ends  of  reality, 
it  may  at  least  be  said  that  the  universe  has  taught  us,  is 
ever  teaching  us,  to  respond  to  it.  Our  recognition  of 
it  stands  for  one  of  the  ways  in  which  reality  reaches  us 
and  we  reach  reality.  The  universe  touches  vis  with  a 
peculiar  intimacy,  through  its  constant  and  richly  varied 
appeals  to  our  sense  of  the  beautiful  which  it  has  itself 
created  within  us.  It  suggests  with  unmistakable  plainness 
that  struggle  is  not  the  whole  of  the  story.  Even  though 
every  part  which  '  calls  forth  admiration  for  its  beauty  and 
perfection  has  its  place  and  meaning '  *'  in  the  struggle,  in 
the  appeal  which  the  beautiful  makes  to  us  we  read  a  hint 
of  high  purposes,  and  the  suggestion  of  a  planned  victory. 
The  presence  of  the  beautiful  postulates  some  larger 
Essence,  in  which  the  beautiful,  and  through  which  the 
love  of  the  beautiful  in  us,  live  and  have  their  being. 

True,  we  come  upon  the  same  *  deep-going  dualism' 
that  we  have  traced  before.  The  energy  with  which  the 
beautiful  attracts  seems  to  imply  the  not-beautiful  by 
which  we  are  repelled.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Good, 
this  may  well  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  process.  The 
love  of  the  beautiful,  however  deeply  rooted  in  instinct. 
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becomes  in  all  its  higher  forms  a  choice  of  the  beautiful. 
And  the  presence  of  alternatives  (as  shown  in  the  chapter 
on  Self-determination  in  the  earlier  volume)  is  necessary  to 
choice.  The  conjecture  may,  accordingly,  be  ventured 
that  some  of  the  unattractive  objects  in  nature  have 
played  an  essential  part  in  the  building  up  of  aversion 
in  its  various  forms.  Thus,  as  a  matter  of  evolutionary 
history,  the  existence  of  what  seem  to  many  to  be  wholly 
unaccountable  objects  and  phenomena,  such,  for  example, 
as  some  of  the  monsters  of  land  and  sea,  will  not  have 
been  without  influence  in  developing  sensitiveness  in 
beings  for  whom  it  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  progress. 
Man  must  experience  repugnance,  if  the  good  and  the 
beautiful  are  ever  to  have  any  real  grip  of  him.  It  is 
quite  true  that  ideal  pictures  are  sometimes  drawn  of 
conditions  in  which  the  good  and  beautiful  alone  are 
present.  The  Garden  of  Eden — one  of  the  first  of  the 
Utopias — has  been  imagined  after  this  fashion.  But  the 
legend  itself,  symbolising  the  deep-going  dualism  we  have 
spoken  of  by  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil, 
is  truer  to  the  facts  and  necessities  of  the  case.  The 
primordial  attraction-repugnance  instinct  would  have  had 
no  scope  but  for  some  forbidden  tree  or  its  equivalent. 

The  close  affinity  between  the  aesthetic  and  the  ethical 
has  been  often  noticed.  But  this  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  the  Beautiful  claims  by  its  own  right  a  place  in  our 
thought  concerning  the  ends  which  the  universe  and  its 
processes  have  in  view.  This  claim  is  strengthened 
when  we  include  the  testimony  of  art.  At  its  truest 
and  best,  'art  is  a  prediction  of  the  spiritualisation  of  all 
matter,  and  of  the  substantiality  of  all  spirit.'  And  even 
at  his    truest  and    best,  the    artist  '  is    greater  than  his 
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greatest  work,'  He  is  living  and  working  in  accord 
with  the  movement  of  reality  towards  its  goal.  'There 
is  a  motion  in  his  soul  which  is  the  pulse  of  the  supreme 
artist.' " 


Concerning  the  True,  every  man's  attainment  of 
knowledge  may  actually  be  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
reality  is  fulfilling  itself,  and  in  which  the  plan  of 
creation  is  being  unfolded.  '  If  truth  and  knowledge, 
when  they  come  to  exist,  make  no  alteration  in  reality, 
to  what  other  region,  we  have  to  ask,  does  their 
appearance  belong  ? '  asks  Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley  in  his 
Essays  on  Truth  and  Reality.^^  '  To  deny  that  know- 
ledge happens,  or  to  assert  that,  happening,  it  makes  no 
difference  to  reality,  seems  a  monstrous  paradox.'  *  Mr. 
Bradley  here  suggests  that  even  our  apprehension  of 
truth  in  some  way  helps  the  process.  As  he  says  further 
on  in  the  same  chapter  :  '  Truth  and  beauty  conduce  to 
a  higher  Reality.'  For  whilst  holding  to  an  *  ultimate 
Reality,'  which  is  'not  a  development,'  and  of  which 
'it  is  absurd  even  to  ask  if  it  progresses,'  Mr.  Bradley 
says :  '  On  the  other  hand,  it  essentially  contains  a 
process,  or  rather  processes,  in  time.  And  looking  at 
it  from  this  partial  aspect,  we  may  say  that  the  Reality 
uses  ideas  in  order  to  realise  itself.'  Truth,  that  is  to 
say,  contributes  to  the  process.  And,  in  contributing  to 
the  process,  it  so  far  identifies  itself  with  its  end. 

*  Mr.  Bradley  admits  the  difficulty  of  asserting  that  our 
coming  to  know  truth  concerning  reality  should  affect  what 
really  is.  '  We  are  moving  here  in  a  region  of  partial  truths/ 
is  his  comment. 
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Moreover,  if  truth  were  not  assignable  as  one  of  the 
ends  of  the  process  of  reality,  we  could  have  no  longer 
any  belief  in  the  qualities  of  intelligibility,  rationality, 
and  self-consistency,  as  other  than  illusory.  There  is 
no  ground  left  for  rational  aspects  of  a  system  which 
has  not  truth  for  its  ideal.  There  would  be  no  cosmos 
of  a  kind  conceivable  by  the  intellect  of  man  ;  nor  of 
a  kind  to  which  he  could  adjust  his  behaviour. 

True  though  it  may  possibly  be,  then,  that  *this 
world  is  not  the  image  of  God  ;  but  is  a  system  of 
individuals,  each  in  search  of  its  own  through  conflict, 
struggle  .  .  .  yet  the  limits  of  each  are  determined  by 
the  idea  which  truly  is  it.'  And  'meanwhile  the 
evidences  of  the  triumph  of  the  Good,  the  Beautiful, 
and  the  True,  are  all  around  us,'*'  or — inclusively 
speaking — the  triumph  of  the  Good. 


We  have  now  considered  three  phases  of  the  idea  of 
harmony  between  the  self  and  the  universe,  so  far  as 
such  harmony  follows  as  an  effect  from  our  conduct. 
The  two  first  of  these  represented  the  selfward  side  of  the 
harmonious  relationship  :  the  satisfaction  and  the  per- 
manence of  the  self.  The  third,  which  we  have  just 
been  discussing,  concerns  the  effect  of  man's  conduct 
upon  the  well-being  of  the  whole.  We  have  next  to  see 
how  far  this  notion  of  harmony  yields  us  a  formula  of 
morality,  gives  us,  that  is,  a  ground  of  distinction  between 
the  right  and  the  wrong  in  human  conduct. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

A  DEFINITION  OF  MORALITY  IN  TERMS  OF 
HARMONIOUS  INTERACTION  BETWEEN  THE 
SELF  AND   THE   UNIVERSE 

Harmonise  thy  will  with  the  world's  Will.  Express 
thyself  through  obedience.  Win  thy  victory  by  accepting 
thy  task.— RoYCE.*8 

Our  purpose  has  been  to  work  towards  a  definition  of 
harmony  which  shall  fit  the  interaction  between  the 
self  and  its  environment.  We  have  seen  that  right 
conduct  is  conduct  that  brings  satisfaction  to  the  self; 
that  it  tends  to  the  continuance  of  the  life  of  the  self; 
and  that  it  tends  to  the  good  of  the  whole.  These 
three  effects  appear  roughly  to  sum  up  the  notion  of 
harmony,  and  to  give  us  ideas  in  terms  of  which  we 
can  assign  qualities  to  right  conduct.  To  draw  these 
effects  together  and  to  arrive  at  the  formula  for  morality 
to  which  they  point  is  the  aim  of  the  present  chapter. 
Morality,  we  have  seen,  turns  upon  the  higher  con- 
sciousness and  the  higher  capacity  of  man  as  a  moral 
agent  whereby  he  conceives  of  ends  or  ideals  and  directs 
his  action  towards  their  attainment.  His  power  of 
voluntary  participation  in  the  processes  of  the  universe, 
and    the   direct    effect   and    value   of    his   contribution, 
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make  it  true  to  say  that  in  man  the  universe  expresses 
a  vital  part  of  its  meaning.  Hence  intelh'gibility, 
rationality,  self-consistency,  coherency,  vi^hich  are  at- 
tributes of  the  universe,  become  in  a  moral  sense 
obligatory  as  qualities  of  man's  behaviour.  What  the 
universe  presents  to  man  as  law,  he  is  capable  of  trans- 
forming into  ideal.  What  the  universe  itself  isy  in  its 
deeper  meaning  and  tendency,  man  realises  that  he 
*  ought'  to  be.  Its  qualities  are  his  qualities  ;  but  w^ith 
this  difference : — he  falls  into  line  vi^ith  them,  not 
altogether  mechanically,  but  largely  according  to  his 
ovi^n  vision  and  his  ovi^n  w^ill.  He  recognises  'the 
moral  obligation  of  adopting  a  line  of  conduct  con- 
sistent in  itself  and  in  harmony  with  a  wider  system, 
and  one  which  tends  to  realise  the  highest  conceivable 
degree  of  human  activity.'  *9  The  very  idea  of  morality 
is  that  man  shall  both  do  his  utmost  and  be  his  utmost, 
in  accordance  with  his  view  of  the  nature  and  ideal  ends 
of  the  universe. 

Right  conduct  is,  accordingly,  intensely  personal. 
Man  does  not  forfeit  his  personal  life  and  well-being  in 
following  the  good.  He  only  acts  'as  becomes  him- 
self,' or  pays  '  a  proper  regard  to  his  own  rational  nature,' 
when,  as  Marcus  Aurelius  says,  he  acts  '  agreeably  to  the 
good  of  society  and  consonantly  to  the  will  of  the  gods. 
.  .  .  To  a  rational  creature  to  act  according  to  Nature 
and  according  to  reason  is  the  same  thing.'  ^o  Man  does 
not  turn  aside  from  his  own  path  in  harmonising  his  will 
with  the  world's  Will.  He  expresses  himself  through 
obedience.  He  wins  his  victory  by  accepting  his  task. 
In  contributing  his  share  to  the  harmonious  interaction 
with  reality  he  achieves  his  own  well-being  and  furthers 
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the  good  of  the  whole.  Morality  may  thus  be  definable  in 
terms  of  harmonious  interaction  between  ourselves  and  the 
universe.  '  Once  let  it  be  admitted  that  a  bad  act  can 
under  no  conceivable  circumstances  really  take  anything 
away  from  the  true  good  of  the  universe  or  be  really 
opposed  to  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  Spirit  to  which  the 
universe  owes  its  being,  and  morality,  as  it  presents 
itself  to  the  unsophisticated  moral  consciousness,  exists 
no  more.'  ^i 

Using  somewhat  different  phraseology,  we  might 
express  the  same  relationship  in  terms  of  the  spiritual 
interpretation  of  man  and  the  universe.*  A  harmonious 
relationship,  we  may  equally  say,  is  set  up  between 
ourselves  and  the  universe  when  the  Higher  Reality 
expresses  itself  through  us,  that  is,  in  and  through  our 
willing  and  our  behaviour;  when,  i.e.,  we  allow  the  Higher 
Will  to  work  within  us,  causing  us  both  *  to  will  and 
to  work  in  fulfilment  of  its  good  purpose.'  The  end 
attained  is  still  self-realisation  ;  but  it  is  our  self-realisa- 
tion through  th6  self-realisation  of  the  Higher  or  Spiritual 
Reality  through  us  ;  in  more  popular  language,  through 
allegiance  and  obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  For  *  the 
idea  of  Good  is  only  one  step  removed  from  the  idea  of 
a  supreme  intelligence,  the  vouc  Quog  of  which  Plato 
speaks  in  the  Philebus.'  ^^ 

Actual  instances  illustrate  the  definition  of  morality, 
now  given  in  alternative  forms.  The  martyr,  for  example, 
has  the  supporting  assurance  of  harmony  with  reality  in 
a  fuller  and  higher  sense  than  he  could  possibly  have  had 
by  yielding  to  the   pressure  of  those  around  him.    He  is 

*  See  note  on  the  spiritualistic  interpretation  of  the  universe 
in  modern  philosophy  :  Note  D,  page  122. 
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in  harmony  with  the  larger  environment.  He  probably 
calls  this  larger  environment,  God.  And,  hovi^ever  they 
may  name  it,  the  strong  of  soul  in  vi^hatsoever  way, 
the  '  village  Hampdens,'  the  spokesmen  of  struggling 
causes,  all  the  tempted  but  unconquered,  live  in  touch 
with  the  same  environment.  A  clear  suggestion  of 
spiritual  harmony  is  conveyed  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Gokhale,  recently  described  by  Mrs.  Besant  53  as  '  that 
greatest  of  Indian  leaders,  who  is  laying  a  shattered 
health  on  the  altar  of  the  country  that  he  loves'  : 
'  Others  hereafter  shall  have  the  happiness  of  serving 
India  by  their  successes  ;  we  have  the  honour  of  serving 
India  by  our  failures.'  *  Nay  :  *  even  in  the  life  that  is 
most  ordinary,  the  part  that  is  done  for  God  is  enormous.' 
Efficiency,  fidelity,  all  in  the  life  which  has  within  it 
the  potency  of  an  outlook  beyond  the  near  towards 
the  far  and  the  infinite,  are  forms  of  morality  ;  forms 
of  harmonious  interaction  between  ourselves  and  the 
Higher  Reality.  They  are  ways  in  v/hich  man  lives 
*  as  a  member  of  a  sacred  cosmos,  and  co-operator  of 
ordering  gods.'  And  as  Maynard  Butler  says  to  his 
thoughtful  boy-readers :  '  It  is  like  a  cool  refreshing 
breeze,  on  a  hurried  troubled  day,  to  remember  that  it 
is  God  and  you  together^  who  live  your  life.'  5* 

One  or  two  qualifications  accompany  the  acceptance  of 
any  formula  or  definition  of  morality.  Two  may  be  re- 
ferred to.  First,  it  does  not  follow  that  a  man  has  time  or 
desire  on  every  occasion  to  aim  consciously  at  harmony  ; 

'-  How  much  the  fine  display  of  Indian  loyalty  may  attune 
the  minds  of  our  nation  to  sympathy  with  India's  ideals  and 
cherished  aspirations  time  will  show. 
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any  more  than  he  has  need  to  think  how  to  balance 
himself  each  time  he  sets  out  to  walk.  Part  of  our 
moral  adjustment,  as  we  have  seen,  is  organically  pro- 
vided for  in  our  instinctive  tendencies.  The  funda- 
mentals— may  one  not  say  ? — are  so  provided  for. 
Another  part  is  more  or  less  unconsciously  assimilated 
through  social  tradition  and  the  custom  of  the  clan. 
Part,  again,  follows  the  trend  of  reason  in  man. 

It  is  mainly  with  regard  to  conduct  in  this  last- 
named  aspect  that  we  cast  about  for  guiding  principles. 
And  it  is  then  that  a  formula,  such  as  'the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number,'  or  '  harmonious 
interaction  with  reality,'  or  '  harmony  with  the  will  of 
God,'  or  *  self-realisation,'  or  '  self-realisation  through 
the  self-realisation  of  reality  through  us,'  may  find  its 
use.  For  example,  Kant's  formula,  to  act  so  that  I  could 
will  that  the  niaxhns  of  }ny  action  should  become  a  universal 
law^  is  often  useful  in  moments  of  decision.  It  some- 
times clenches  the  matter,  and  on  grounds  that  appeal 
to  us  as  quite  satisfactory,  when  we  can  say  of  any 
proposed  action  of  our  own  that  it  would  be  well  (or 
ill)  if  all  were  to  act  in  the  same  way  as  we  propose 
to  do.  A  similar  value  attaches  to  the  formula  of 
harmonious    relationship    with    reality. 

No  definition  or  formula,  in  the  second  place,  can 
give  a  decided  answer  as  to  the  contents  of  '  the  good.' 
This  is  a  second  qualification  we  need  to  observe  in 
adopting  any  definition  of  morality.  Life  (i.e.  the 
maximum  of  vitality)  is  the  good,  says  one.  Health 
(in  the  sense  of  fitness  for  complete  discharge  of 
function)    is  the  good,  says  another.     Happiness  is    the 
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good,  say  others;  egoism  says  *my  happiness';   altru- 
ism 'the  happiness  of  other  people,'  sometimes  including 
animals ;  and  utilitarianism  '  the  greatest  good  '    (mean- 
ing happiness)   '  of  the  greatest   number.'     Others  say, 
self-realisation  is  the  good  ;  others,  again,  that  the  will 
(and  obedience  to  the  will)  of  God  is  the  good.     Yet 
what   are   the    positive   contents   of  any    one   of  these 
ideas  of  the  good  ?     Life,  health  (i.e.  fitness  for  the  dis- 
charge of  function),  happiness,  self-realisation,  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number,  might  all  be  said  to  be  the 
will  of  God.    Or  life,  health,  self-realisation  (and,  in  pious 
natures,  at  least,  obedience  to  the  will  of  God)  might  all 
be  said  to  be  necessary  to  happiness.    And  so  on.    And,  if 
we  take  any  one  of  these  ideas  of  the  good,  or  take  them 
all  together,  we  have  not  yet  before  us  any  clear  answer 
as  to  the  actual   contents  of  'the  good.'     What,  in  any 
given  circumstances,  reason  shall  declare  to  be  the  com- 
pletely useful  or  advantageous  thing  to  do — what  there- 
fore shall  be  the  concrete  form  of  good  attainable  in  and 
through  these  circumstances — almost  necessarily  remains 
an  open  question.     Reason  alone,  acting  on  the  spot, 
can  give  the  answer.     General  formulae  we  may  have. 
But  the  concrete  value  which  they  shall  represent,  the 
actual  contents  of  the  good,  will  depend  on  every  fresh 
application  or  use  of  them. 

Not  that  morality  is,  for  this  or  any  other  reason,  a 
purely  relative  matter.  It  is  absolute  there  and  then. 
The  self  is  absolute,  being  the  existence  or  fact  of  which 
we  are  most  sure.  The  universe  of  reality  is  absolute  : 
without  it  we  cannot  conceive  of  ourselves  as  existing. 
And  morality  is  so  far  absolute  that  it  is  the  complete  or, 
at  least,  the  adequate  adjustment  of  the  two. 


PART   IV 
CONDUCT  AND   PERSONJLITT 


CHAPTER   IX 

CHARACTER  AND   PERSONALITY 

There  is  no  indecision  about  Hamlet,  as  far  as  his  own 
sense  of  duty  is  concerned.  .  .  .  Yet  nothing  is  done.  .  .  . 
He  is  a  man  hving  in  meditation,  called  upon  to  act  by  every 
motive  human  and  divine,  but  the  great  object  of  his  life  is 
defeated  by  continually  resolving  to  do,  yet  doing  nothing 
but  resolve. — S.  T.  Coleridge.55 

Merely  defining  harmony,  of  course,  does  not  produce 
it.  Indeed,  the  plan  of  our  life  appears  to  be  that  we 
are  alvi^ays  capable  of  entertaining  ideas,  cherishing 
hopes  and  purposes,  w^hich  lie  beyond  our  performance, 
and  for  the  moment  oftentimes  beyond  our  power  of 
performance.  The  acquirement  of  strength  to  perform 
better  is  itself  part  of  the  moral  ideal.  This  carries  with 
it  two  consequences  :  namely,  the  inevitable  conscious- 
ness of  coming  short  of  that  ever-elusive  yet  ever- 
beckoning  ideal,  '  our  best '  ;  and  the  accompanying 
necessity,  if  we  are  willing  to  allow  our  ideal  to  have 
its  way  with  us,  of  ever  pressing  forward.  For,  whilst 
every  man  has  the  capacity  for  goodness  :  since  '  no  man 
was  ever  so  degraded,  so  base,  or  so  low,  that  he  was  not 
meant  to  be  good  ' ;  yet  in  none  is  the  capacity  for  good- 
ness displayed  to  the  full.     In  the  greatest  lives  there  is 
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the  whisper  of  the  ideal,  bidding  to  press  forward  ;  this 
whisper  itself  in  part  accounting  for  the  outward 
greatness  that  men  see. 

In  the  second  book  of  the  Meditations  Marcus 
Aurelius  points  to  some  of  the  ways  in  which  a  man  may 
'sink  his  quality.'  (i)  A  man  sinks  in  the  scale,  he 
says,  when  he  stands  aside  in  a  grumbling  mood  from 
the  ways  of  the  universe,  repining  at  things  that  happen 
in  the  course  of  Nature  ;  and  when,  making  *  himself  a 
sort  of  excrescence  of  the  world,  he  breaks  off  from  the 
constitution  of  Nature,  and  instead  of  a  limb  becomes  an 
ulcer.'  (2)  Again,  stepping  out  of  the  line  of  march  in 
order  to  injure  another  sinks  a  man's  quality.  '  He  falls 
under  this  same  misfortune,'  says  Marcus  Aurelius, 
*  who  hates  any  person,  or  crosses  upon  him  with  an 
intention  of  mischief,  as  is  the  case  with  the  angry  and 
revengeful,'  (3)  'A  man  lessens  and  affronts  himself 
when  he  is  overcome  by  pleasure  or  pain.'  (4)  A 
man  falls  short  in  personal  character  '  when  he  makes 
use  of  art,  trickery,  and  falsehood,  in  word  or  action.' 
(5)  Lastly,  conduct  which  is  to  no  clear  purpose  fails 
to  express  man's  true  quality.  We  need  to  follow 
the  lead  of  our  own  reason,  itself  grounded  in  the 
'  laws  of  the  universe,'  if  we  would  keep  the  mind 
clear  and  the  life  strong.  So  a  man,  says  Marcus 
Aurelius,  sinks  his  quality  '  when  he  does  not  know 
what  he  would  be  at  in  a  business,  but  runs  on 
without  thought  or  design  ;  whereas  the  least  under- 
taking ought  to  be  aimed  at  some  end.'  * 

*  Jeremy  Collier's  seventeenth-century  translation  is 
followed  here.  It  is  racy ;  and  comparison  with  other 
translations  confirms  its  correctness  in  these  passages. 
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These  five  headings  were  in  all  probability  not 
intended  by  the  great  Roman,  from  whose  Meditations 
they  are  quoted,  to  include  all  the  ways  in  which  our 
conduct,  and  with  it  our  personality,  may  fall  short. 
But,  however  many  such  ways  there  may  be,  they  are 
finally  reducible  to  two.  We  fail  in  character  through 
either  defect  or  excess  in  our  behaviour.  In  the  '  great 
organic  give-and-take  '  between  ourselves  and  the  universe 
our  behaviour  may  be  excessive  and  unrestrained  ;  or  it 
may  fall  short  and  be  inadequate.  We  may  '  give,'  on 
this  or  that  occasion,  either  too  much  or  too  little  ;  we 
may,  for  example,  either  display  too  much  anger  or 
too  much  resentment,  or  we  may  fail  in  action  through 
lack  of  will  and  vision  or  through  self-indulgence  and 
love  of  ease.  And  when  it  is  the  turn  of  the  world  to 
'give'  and  our  turn  to  'take,'  we  may  equally  fail 
through  excess  or  defect.  We  may,  timidly  or 
indolently,  yield  too  much  to  circumstances  and  take 
at  their  hand  more  than  the  conditions  of  harmonious 
interaction  demand ;  or  we  may,  impatiently  or  indo- 
lently, yield  too  little  to  circumstances  and  be  unwilling 
to  learn  from  them.  '  All  wrong-doing,'  H.  L.  Withers 
wrote  suggestively  in  one  of  his  letters,  *  is  of  the  nature 
either  of  shirking,  funking,  or  fouling.' ^^ 

Our  main  interest  is  not,  however,  in  the  ways  in 
which  a  man  may  'sink  his  character,'  but  in  the  ways 
in  which  he  may  build  up  character  and  personality. 
Hence  we  turn  in  a  moment  to  a  brief  review  of  the 
cardinal  virtues. 

At  the  centre  of  the  earlier  study  was  the  view  that 
'the  will  is  the  man,  psychologically  speaking.'     The 
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central  truth  in  the  present  study  is  that  the  character  is 
the  man,  ethically  speaking.  The  two  statements,  of 
course,  agree.  Conduct,  or  willed  behaviour,  fabricates 
character.  '  Our  Works,'  as  Carlyle  says,  *  are  the 
mirror  wherein  the  spirit  first  sees  its  natural  lineaments.' 
The  character  which  we  express  through  our  conduct  is 
our  self  or  our  personality  so  far  as  it  is  as  yet  unfolded 
and  attained.  '  And  what  is  character  ? '  asks  Maynard 
Butler  of  his  boy-readers.^'  'It  is,  I  think,  the  sum 
total  of  a  man's  or  a  woman's  life,  rather  than  one  feature 
or  phase  of  it ;  the  nucleus  or  animus  of  all  his  or  her 
impulses,  the  essence  of  him  or  herself.  It  implies  the 
standards  by  which,  the  motives  from  which,  people  act, 
as  well  as  the  acts  themselves.  It  is  the  heart  of  the 
flower,  without  which  there  would  be  no  fragrance,  and 
it  is  also  the  leaves  which  enclose  the  flower.'  Character 
is  the  whole  man,  ethically  speaking.  It  is,  at  once,  the 
central  life  and  the  encircling  growths  of  habit,  the 
virtues,  which  are  built  around  the  central  life  and 
form  its  framework. 


CHAPTER   X 

THE   CARDINAL   VIRTUES    OF   ANCIENT   PHILO- 
SOPHY AND  CHRISTIAN    ETHICS 

Full  of  hope  and  royal  confidence  is  the  way  of  man,  when 
he    cheerfully  accepts    and    honours    his    whole    nature. — 

PULSFORD.58 

Following  the  lines  of  the  definition  of  morality  in 
terms  of  the  interaction  between  ourselves  and  the 
universe,  we  should  expect  to  find,  if  the  definition  has 
any  value  at  all,  traces  in  the  specific  attitudes  of  the 
moral  life  of  the  twofold  adjustment  which  interaction 
implies.  The  '  great  organic  give-and-take  '  suggests  a 
twofold  relationship  to  reality  through  our  behaviour, 
a  relationship  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  reflected  in  our 
experience  and  in  our  interpretations  of  the  reality  on 
which  our  experience  rests.*  Relative  activity  and 
passivity  are  the  most  general  aspects  of  our  experience, 
and  of  our  interpretations  of  reality  through  our  experience. 
They  are  equally,  in  the  broadest  way,  the  modes  or 
attitudes  of  our  behaviour.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell 
here  upon  the  fact  that  people  dift'er  temperamentally  in 
this  respect,  some  manifesting  by  native  preference  the 

"  See  the  section  in  Chapter  II  on  Inlelligibility  (pages  20- 
25)  and  Note  B  (pages  11 7- 119). 
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more  aggressive  tendencies,  others  the  more  passive  and 
retiring  tendencies.  Each  temperament  or  behaving 
attitude  has  its  characteristic  strength.  Each  has  its  part 
as  a  phase  of  interactional  give-and-take.  A  perfectly 
developed  character  vi^ould  so  combine  them  that  neither 
is  in  excess  or  defect.  'AH  virtue  or  excellence  con- 
sists in  the  mean  between  two  extremes,'  says  Aristotle. 
*  It  is  a  middle  state  between  two  faulty  ones,  in  the  way 
of  excess  on  one  side,  and  defect  on  the  other.'  ^^ 

In  this  concluding  chapter  we  shall  glance  rapidly  at 
the  'seven  cardinal  virtues':  the  four  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy, wisdom,  temperance,  courage,  justice,  and  the 
three  of  Christian  ethics,  faith,  hope,  and  love.  We 
shall  do  so  with  a  view  to  seeing  how  far  these  specific 
attitudes  of  the  moral  life  bear  the  twofold  aspect  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  and  especially  with  a 
view  to  tracing  the  absolute  harmony  between  the 
'  giving '  and  the  '  taking '  which  they  severally  imply. 
For  it  is  in  such  harmonious  interaction  that  morality 
consists. 

Grouping  together,  for  a  moment,  the  '  cardinal  * 
virtues'  of  Plato  [Republic)^  they  are  represented  by  him 
as  collectively  constituting  harmony  within  the  individual 
life.  Thus,  wisdom  and  temperance  are  moral  attitudes 
which  temper  with  quietude  and  restraint  the  more 
aggressive  virtues,  such  as  courage,  and  so  belong  to 
those   who    take   careful  counsel    with    themselves  and 

"•  So-called  by  later  writers,  as  being  the  hinges  (Latin 
cardo,  a  hinge)  on  which  the  whole  of  man's  moral  behaviour 
was  represented  as  turning. 
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order  their  lives  according  to  reason  (eS  (dovXavovrai, 
Rep.  iv.  428  ;  \oyi<jfX(^  ayovTcu^  ib.  431).  Yet  wisdom 
has  within  it  the  qualities  of  a  quest,  and  restraint 
involves  the  use  of  the  curb  of  reason,  and  in  these  ways 
they  both  imply  the  putting  forth  of  energy.  Courage, 
again,  is  adequacy  in  action.  It  '  takes  the  field ' 
(ib.  429).  But  it  does  not  play  its  part  satisfactorily  un- 
tempered  by  wisdom  (or  'education,'  ib.  430*).  Justice, 
in  Plato's  view,  is  the  perfect  balancing  of  a  man's 
powers  which  enables  him  to  perform  his  own  part 
{ra  avTOv  TrpctTTHv,  ib.  433)- 

These  cardinal  virtues  of  Greek  philosophy  may  con- 
veniently be  reviewed  in  the  order  in  which  they  have 
been  named. 

We  speak  first,  then,  of  the  virtue  of  Wisdom  ;  it 
being  remembered  throughout  that  by  these  '  car- 
dinal' or  'hinge'  virtues  are  meant  broadly  distinguish- 
able attitudes  of  the  self  which  give  general  lines  of 
direction  to  our  individual  conduct.! 

*  Translation  by  Davies  and  Vaughan  (Macmillan). 

f  A  '  virtue '  is  not  a  part  of  a  man,  a  limb,  so  to  speak,  of  his 
moral  and  spiritual  personality.  It  is  a  phase  of  manhood. 
When  we  speak  of  this  or  that  virtue,  or  of  'the  virtues,'  we 
are  not  in  imagination  taking  ourselves  to  pieces.  Character 
cannot  be  regarded  piecemeal,  or  as  a  thing  of  parts.  Or,  to 
say  the  same  thingrathcr  differently,  in  every  unit  of  behaviour 
and  in  every  phase  of  the  personal  life,  the  whole  personality 
must  be  thought  of  as  present  and  as  more  or  les'^  expressing 
itself.  Modern  psychologists  have  disclaimed  the  'faculty' 
psychology,  which  tended  to  partition  off  memory  from  reason^ 
perception  from  reflection,  imagination  from  volition,  and  so 
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At  least  three  stages  are  traceable  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  wisdom  as  a  *  virtue.'  These  are  knowledge  ; 
prudence,  or  foresight ;  and  wisdom  in  the  fuller  sense 
of  the  word,  namely,  the  deeper  thoughtfulness  which, 
reaching  out  towards  perfect  knowledge  and  towards 
choices  guided  purely  by  reason,  is  one  aspect  of  the 
perfect  life. 

Sheer  knowledge  is  related  to  rightness  of  conduct  in 
two  ways  :  (i)  It  is  the  rational  basis  of  right  behaviour  ; 
(ii)  this  being  so,  it  becomes  man's  duty  to  be  as  fully 
informed  as  his  opportunities  permit. 

(i)  Knowledge  is  the  rational  basis  of  right  behaviour. 
Where  the  mind  is  a  blank,  there  is  nothing  left  for  us 
but  to  act  blindly  or  in  the  dark.  No  apology  in  the 
shape  of  '  muddling  through  '  meets  the  case.  Sheer 
ignorance,  lack  of  the  right  ideas  which  fit  the  occasion, 
is  a  handicap  and  one  which  makes  for  moral  defeat. 
Knowledge  is  an  essential  in  any  deliberate  action  which 
is  to  prove  equal  to  the  occasion  ;  for  rocks  of  unallowed- 
for  circumstance  may  be  dangerously  near  the  course  ot 
those  who  act  in  the  dark.  As  a  practical  basis  for  con- 
duct, may  it  not  be  said  that  whilst  no  man  can  be  equal 
to  any  emergency,  every  man  ought  to  be  more  or  less 
equal  to  the  emergencies  which  arise  in  the  course  of  his 
own  experience  ?  For  such  emergencies  have  naturally 
some  relation  to  lessons  he  has  already  had  opportunities 
of  learning,  or  to  situations  he  has  had,  or  might  have 
sought,  opportunities  of  forecasting.  Such  knowledge 
is  the   basis   of    efficiency  ;    and    to    the    carelessly   in- 

forth.    We  are  here  applying  the  same  truth  in  the  domain  of 
morality. 
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efficient  it  seems  almost  premature  to  talk  of  morality. 
All  that  can  be  done  is  to  urge  the  primary  duties  of 
serviceability  and  dependability.  '  First  have  a  daily 
task  and  be  equal  to  it,  and  then  come  and  talk  of 
excellence  of  life.'  For  he  alone  who  is  efficient,  or 
who  at  least  is  aiming  at  efficiency,  whether  his  work 
be  road-sweeping  or  surgery  or  commerce,  is  possessed 
of  the  sine  qua  non  of  strength  of  character.  And  on 
every  field  where  human  thought  and  energy  are  ex- 
pended knowledge  counts  in  a  man's  equipment ;  his 
efficiency  tending  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
exactness  and  the  breadth  of  the  knowledge  he  has 
gained. 

(ii)  Hence,  it  becomes  a  man's  duty  to  be  as  fully 
informed,  and  to  have  as  complete  a  knowledge  of  the 
effect  and  value  of  his  behaviour  in  all  its  forms,  as  his 
opportunities  allow.  The  possession  of  attainable  know- 
ledge is  not  altogether  optional.  It  is  not,  morally 
speaking,  a  matter  of  indifference.  It  is  immoral  to  be 
a  fool  avoidably. 

Hence,  taking  knowledge  at  its  lowest  level,  namely, 
such  information  and  equipment  as  a  child  may  acquire 
at  school,  the  provision  of  universal  education  was  not 
a  political  option  ;  it  was  a  public  duty.  A  certain 
amount  even  of  school  knowledge,  and  still  more  the 
power  through  reading  to  obtain  information  and  through 
writing  to  impart  it,  are  amongst  the  practical  bases 
of  behaviour.  Men  like  Robert  Raikes,  Pestalozzi, 
David  Stow,  did  not  err  when  they  saw  in  education 
one  of  the  means  of  moral  enlightenment  and  social 
improvement.  Over  the  entrance  of  a  small  village 
school  at  Warton,  in   Lancashire,    'erected    by    public 
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subscription  in  1821,'  one  may  see  the  words,  '  Disce 
aut  discede ' :  Learn  or  leave.  There  are  many  tokens 
that  in  life's  greater  school  the  same  motto  rules. 

The  transition  to  the  second  phase  of  the  '  virtue ' 
of  wisdom,  that  of  foresight  or  prudence^  is  not  difficult. 
Pericles  in  his  speech  to  the  men  of  Athens  (b.c.  431) 
held  before  them  as  part  of  their  national  ideal  '  to  culti- 
vate the  mind  without  loss  of  manliness.'  'The  great 
impediment  to  action,'  he  said,  '  is  not  discussion,  but 
the  want  of  that  knowledge  which  is  gained  by  discus- 
sion preparatory  to  action.'  This  is  wisdom  as  fore- 
sight or  prudence.  'It  wasn't  fear  I  felt  so  much  as 
an  uneasy  inaccuracy,'  says  one  of  H.  G.  Wells'  char- 
acters. Prudence,  the  art  of  looking  ahead  and  being 
(so  far  as  possible)  sure  of  one's  ground  falls  well  within 
one's  moral  duty.  Whatever  vocation  we  follow  or 
task  we  undertake,  such  task  or  vocation  has  its  antici- 
pative  phase.  We  need  to  plan  for  success  in  adequately 
discharging  it.  Savoir  pour  prevoir,  afin  de  pouvoir 
— the  virtue  of  foresight  as  a  means  to  success. 

Such  insight  and  foresight  carried  to  its  full  extent 
and  applied  to  the  whole  of  our  behaviour  is  wisdom^ 
that  deeper  thoughtful ness  which  reaches  out  towards 
complete  knowledge  and  which  guides  all  its  choices 
in  harmony  with  reason.  There  are  times  when  cir- 
cumstances are  so  involved  that  it  is  only  with  the 
utmost  care  that  we  can  hope  to  choose  the  '  one  way ' 
which  it  '  is  right  to  go.'  It  is  sometimes  not  easy  to 
distinguish  the  treacherous  path  from  the  safe,  the 
baited  snare  from  the  actual  task.     At  such  times  to  see 
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circumstances  in  their  wholeness  would  be  to  be  able 
to  control  them  by  choosing  the  right  and  the  safe  way. 
This  is,  of  course,  the  ideal  of  wisdom,  to  which  with 
a  purely  finite  outlook  we  can  never  entirely  attain. 

Wisdom,  accordingly,  begins  with  a  willingness  to 
learn.  Inasmuch  as  the  universe  has  so  much  more  to 
do  with  the  making  of  us  than  we  with  the  making 
of  it,  we  must,  if  we  would  be  wise,  strive  to  learn 
its  will  and  its  way.  The  true  quality  of  virtue,  as  a 
high  mode  of  behaviour,  is  still  retained.  For  'wisdom' 
brings  out  man's  'distinctive  excellence  as  possessed 
both  of  reason  and  of  freedom.'  And  he  with  whom 
wisdom  still  lingers  always  has  a  certain  elevation  and 
hopefulness  of  outlook.  '  I  still  clung  to  the  idea,'  says 
Mr.  Wells'  character  quoted  a  moment  or  two  ago, 
'  that  the  world  of  men  was  or  should  be  a  sane  and 
just  organisation.  ...  I  felt  assured  that  somewhere,  a 
little  overgrown  perhaps,  but  still  traceable,  lay  a  neg- 
lected wasted  path  of  use  and  honour  for  me.'  A 
man's  wisdom,  as  these  words  suggest,  is  his  grip  of 
fundamentals.  So  long  as  it  retains  any  hold  of  him, 
and  he  of  it,  it  helps  to  bring  into  harmony  the  broad 
trend  of  reality  and  the  organisation  towards  goodness, 
use,  and  honour  which  is  the  root  and  centre  of  his 
own  individual  life.  Hence  wisdom  is  a  cardinal  feature 
of  a  '  virtuous '  life. 


Another  of  the  'hinge'  virtues  upon  which  the 
attainability  of  the  moral  life  depends  is  that  of  Temper- 
ance or  Self-control.  It  is  like  wisdom  in  being  in 
form    an    acceptance    of   conditions  ;  though,    also   like 
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wisdom,  it  has  the  positive  qualities  of  a  virtue  and  is 
in  fact  and  essence  not  a  repression  but  an  expression 
of  the  life  of  the  self.  Like  wisdom,  too,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  self-guidance. 

Temperance  or  self-control  has,  however,  more 
direct  reference  to  the  life  of  feeling.  It  manifests 
itself  in  equanimity  and  self-command,  especially  under 
conditions  in  which  feeling  is  strongly  roused.  It  is 
possible,  for  example,  to  *  be  angry,  vet  sin  not,'  i.e. 
to  be  temperately  angry.  Resentment  is  not  in  itself 
immoral.*  It  only  becomes  so  when  in  excess. 
Patience,  again,  is  not  a  virtue  if  it  is  interpreted  to 
mean  the  enduring  of  all  and  everything.  Its  strength 
consists  in  enduring,  without  self-pity  or  any  other 
jarring  feeling,  such  pressure  and  strife  as  life  necessarily 
brings.  Morality,  that  is  to  say,  does  not  consist  in 
mere  sufferance.  Patience  itself  may  be  intemperate. 
It  is  often  the  duty  of  the  individual  to  take  some 
action,  defensive  or  offensive.  But  how  far  ought  his 
action  to  go  ?  Simply  to  the  point  of  establishing 
conditions  of  harmony,  in  so  far  as  his  action  can 
tend  to  bring  these  about.  How  violent  the  remedy 
may  need  to  be  will  depend  in  each  case  on  the 
inertia,  or  the  force  of  the  opposition,  to  be  overcome. 
Unduly  violent  action  may  create  a  disturbed  balance 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  whole  morality  of  such 
situations  depends  upon  a  certain  restraint  or  temperate- 
ness  in  the  application  of  remedies.  Most  commonly, 
perhaps,  we  connect  the  idea  of  temperance  with  the 
gratification  of  appetite  or  desire.  Here,  again,  temper- 
ance is  that  control  of  feeling  which  prevents  one 
*  Cf.  Bishop  Butler's  eighth  sermon. 
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from   being    carried    beyond    the    limits    assigned    by 
wisdom. 

Temperance  is  thus  pre-eminently  the  virtue  of 
restraint.  The  '  mechanical  virtues '  of  the  school, 
punctuality,  order,  obedience  to  '  rules '  of  be- 
haviour, have  as  their  aim  the  cultivation  of  this  habit 
in  w^ays  that  are  serviceable  in  the  life  of  society. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  *  civic  virtues,'  orderliness, 
obedience,  and  loyalty.  Rightly  displayed,  they  are 
parts  of  a  well-ordered  life.  Intemperateness,  on  the 
contrary,  is  always  an  exaggeration  of  some  phase  of  the 
self-life  to  the  disturbance  of  the  harmony  which  should 
reign  within  the  self  as  a  system  of  parts  and  powers, 
and  of  the  harmony  between  the  self  and  outer  reality. 
The  virtue  of  temperateness  consists  in  maintaining 
these  harmonies.  It  does  not  enforce  the  view  held 
by  some  that  'virtue  means  resistance  to  and  subjuga- 
tion of  the  self  for  others'  sake.'  That  view  is  itself 
intemperate.  But  it  does  enforce  the  truth  that  it  is 
in  the  quietness  and  confidence  which  accompany  har- 
mony with  his  environment  that  man  comes  to  know 
himself,  gains  command  over  his  powers,  and  realises  the 
possible  values  of  the  individual  life. 


It  becomes  clearer,  as  we  proceed,  that  the  various 
aspects  of  virtue  are  closely  related  ;  that  they  are 
not  really  separable,  but  are  phases  of  one  life. 
Virtue  (whether  virtue  as  a  whole  or  'the  virtues' 
separately  named)  belongs  to  the  whole  personality. 
It  is  always  an  affair  alike  of  thought,  of  feeling 
or  interest,  and  of  will.     The   two   determining   atti- 
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tudes  which  we  have  considered,  wisdom  and  tem- 
perateness,  are  connected  most  directly  with  the 
intellectual  life  and  the  life  of  feeling,  respectively. 
Courage,  the  third  of  the  Platonic  virtues,  is  connected 
rather  with  the  will.  It  is  '  the  perfect  will '  :  willing- 
ness to  play  one's  part,  shirking  no  issue,  but  meeting 
the  hour's  demand.  Obviously,  this  is  a  cardinal  element 
in  the  moral  life.  Obviously,  too,  it  depends,  as  will 
itself  does,  upon  insight,  that  is,  upon  knowing  what 
is  to  be  done.  Emerson  says  :  '  To  the  sailor's  expe- 
rience every  new  circumstance  suggests  what  he  must 
do.  To  him  a  leak,  a  hurricane,  or  a  waterspout  is  so 
much  work — no  more.  ...  In  short,  courage  consists 
in  equality  to  the  problem  before  us.'  It  is  not,  of 
course,  that  a  brave  man  does  not  see  danger.  It  is 
rather  that  he  sees  the  duty,  and  knows  the  part  that 
is  to  be  played.  The  brave  man  sees  further  into  things 
than  the  coward.  His  courage  is,  therefore,  a  higher 
thing  than  belief  in  Fate,  from  which  it  differs  mainly 
in  the  insight  on  which  it  rests. 

Just  as  there  is  this  decided  element  of  insight  in 
courage,  so  there  is  in  it  also  an  element  of  temperate- 
ness,  of  balance.  Courage  is  more  enlightened  than 
obstinacy ;  it  is  more  restrained  than  fury.  It  is  in 
the  mean  between  foolhardiness  and  fear.  '  It  is  the 
right  or  healthy  state  of  every  man,  when  he  is  free 
to  do  that  which  is  constitutional  to  him  to  do.  It  is 
directness — the  instant  performing  of  that  which  he 
ought.'  8°  Here,  clearly,  are  the  qualities  of  virtue.  In 
such  adequacy  to  the  occasion  the  demands  of  the 
environment  are  met,  and  proof  is  given  of  the 
efficiency   of  the  individual.     Cowardice,  which,  rather 
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than  fear,*  is  the  true  opposite  of  courage,  is  inade- 
quacy ;  it  is  holding  back  from  a  part  which  we 
realise  that  we  ought  to  play. 

The  call  of  courage  is,  often,  to  take  up  some  fight. 
In  life,  as  in  war,  it  is  often  a  tactical  blunder  to  avoid 
a  combat.  We  talk  familiarly  of  savoir  /aire  and  savoir 
vivre.  We  must  not  forget  that  each  implies,  at  the 
heart  of  it,  the  savoir  combattre.  Success  in  the  art  of 
living  depends  no  little  upon  willingness  to  take  the 
risk  of  blows ;  upon  the  knack  of  enduring  blows 
received  and  of  dealing  blows  on  right  occasions. 
Life  means  some  sort  of  fight.  Apart  from  this,  it 
is  in  danger  of  meaning  nothing  at  all.  For,  though 
the  universe  has  for  us  many  suggestions  of  peace,  it 
offers  its  peace  to  none  who  avoid  its  strife. 

The  real  virtue  in  courage,  however,  is  not  in  its 
implication  of  conscious  battling,  but  in  the  adequacy 
of  behaviour  which  it  helps  to  secure.  There  are 
certainly  times  when  circumstances  call  upon  us  not 
so  much  to  learn,  or  to  put  a  curb  upon  ourselves,  as 
to  act.  We  are  to  give  forth  from  ourselves,  to  impart 
something  from  ourselves  to  the  world  ;  to  act  out  both 
the  truth  and  the  duty  that  we  see.  Courage  is  thus 
an  everyday  virtue.  What  a  cheery  philosophy — basis 
of  all  reasoned  optimism — Emerson  proclaims  when  he 
sees  meaning  and  possibilities  of  strength  in  every  life  ! 
*  That  we  are  here  is  proof  that  we  ought  to  be  here. 

*  Whilst  life's  second  and  larger  courage  is  being  brought 
to  birth  within  us,  it  is  often  true  to  say  that  courage  does 
not  consist  in  the  absence  of  fear  but  in  the  control  of  fear. 
When  a  child  who  is  really  frightened  acts  as  though  he  were 
not  frightened,  true  courage  is  displayed. 
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.  .  .  Every  man  has  this  call  of  the  power  to  do  some- 
what unique.  By  doing  his  own  work  he  unfolds  himself. 
.  .  .  Every  creature  has  a  courage  of  his  constitution  fit 
for  his  duties.     Each  is  strong,  relying  on  his  own.'  8" 

Every  one,  therefore,  has  the  chance  to  be  brave.  For 
true  bravery  is  an  attitude  of  the  life.  It  builds  itselr 
around  the  purposes  of  the  heart.  It  is  a  strong  will 
working  for  the  Good.  And,  in  this  as  in  all  other  ways, 
the  great  principle  applies  that  he  that  is  faithful  in  that 
which  is  least  is  faithful  also  in  much.  At  any  moment 
in  any  calling  the  test  of  the  life's  true  attitude,  of  the 
heart's  inner  purpose,  may  come.  Young  teachers  have 
more  than  once  saved  many  children's  lives  by  maintain- 
ing a  calm  bearing  in  the  presence  of  an  outbreak  of  fire. 
More  nations  than  one  have  already  learnt  how  much 
they  may  owe  to  a  Marconi  operator  who  simply  sticks 
to  his  post.*  Even  the  outwardly  unheroic  life  of  the 
man  of  letters  has  its  own  courageous  quality.  Brown- 
ing saw  this  and  sang  of  it  in  A  Gramtnarian' s  Funeral. 
And  of  the  man  of  science  the  logician  Sigwart  says  : 
'  What  in  short  sustains  the  courage  of  investigators  is 
the  force  of  obligation  of  an  ethical  idea  ....  All  this 

*  Amongst  many  examples  of  humdrum  duties  culminating 
in  acts  of  heroism  was  the  case  of  a  telephone  operator  during 
the  floods  in  Colorado  in  August  1908.  A  telephone  operator 
received  a  call  from  a  resident  on  a  neighbouring  hill-side 
warning  her  that  a  flood  was  coming.  She  had  ample  time 
to  escape  ;  but  instead  of  doing  so  she  began  calling  up  the 
telephone  subscribers,  saying  to  each  :  '  Pack  and  leave  at 
once ;  a  flood  is  coming  down  the  valley.'  Forty  families 
were  thus  apprised,  and  escaped.  The  operator  was  still  at 
her  task  when  the  torrent  struck  the  exchange  office,  destroy- 
ing it  and  carrying  her  away. 
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pertinacity  flows  from  a  conviction  that  we  have  no  right 
to  renounce  the  fulfilment  of  our  task.' ^* 

Fortitude  is  described  by  Locke  as  the  *  guard  and 
support  'of  all  other  virtues,  and  this  is  but  another  name 
for  courage.  '  Guard  and  support,'  for  without  it  wisdom 
would  be  powerless;  self-control,  passionless;  and  justice, 
unattainable.  And,  as  regards  the  Christian  graces. 
Love  is  the  great  ally  and  quickener  of  courage,  as  Faith 
and  Hope  are  its  manifestations. 


The  other  cardinal  virtue  of  Greek  philosophy,  Justice, 
has  had  very  varied  treatment  at  the  hands  of  writers 
on  ethics.  It  might  easily  be  written  of  at  great  length. 
In  the  Platonic  view,  justice  is  the  principle  of  harmony 
as  attained  by  the  full  observance  of  the  other  cardinal 
virtues,  wisdom,  temperance,  and  courage.  'The  just 
man,'  Plato  says,  '  will  so  regulate  his  own  character  as 
to  be  on  good  terms  with  himself,  and  to  set  those  three 
principles  in  tune  together,  as  if  they  were  verily  three 
chords  of  a  harmony.'  The  '  image '  or  example  of 
justice  is  seen  in  such  simple  practical  instances  as  that 
*  it  is  right  or  just  for  a  man  who  is  fitted  by  nature  to 
be  a  shoemaker  to  confine  himself  to  shoemaking,  and 
for  a  man  who  has  a  turn  for  carpentering  to  confine 
himself  to  carpentry.'  The  just  man,  having  first 
established  harmony  within  his  own  nature, 'will  then 
at  length  proceed  to  do  whatever  he  may  have  to  do, 
whether  it  involve  the  acquisition  of  proper<-y  or  atten- 
tion to  the  wants  of  his  body,  whether  it  be  a  State 
affair  or  a  business  transaction  of  his  own.'  '^ 

This  aspect  of  the  principle  of  justice,  however  formal 
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it  may  seem  at  first  sight,  appeals  alike  to  our  practical 
and  to  our  moral  judgment.  It  means,  in  effect,  that 
if  we  have  ten  talents  we  must  use  them  ;  if  five,  use 
them  ;  if  one,  use  it.  The  universe  has  use  and  need 
for  all  its  resources.  '  Lo,  there  thou  hast  that  is  thine,' 
is  the  sorriest  of  excuses.  The  wilfully  '  unemployed,' 
whatever  their  rank  may  be  in  the  social  scale,  are 
defaulters.  They  are  not  fulfilling  this  most  elementary 
demand  of  justice  that  the  possession  of  power  or  talent 
entails  the  obligation  to  use  it  in  the  world's  service. 
To  be  idle  and  rich  is  as  immoral  as  to  be  idle  and 
poor.  If,  as  we  said,  it  is  not  optional  with  men 
to  be  ignorant  and  intellectually  inefficient  when  the 
chance  of  learning  truths  which  serve  life's  need  is 
theirs,  still  less  is  the  option  open  to  those  having  the 
capacity  to  serve  to  be  indiflPerent  to  the  world's  need  of 
them.  Both  from  the  side  of  self-realisation,  and  from 
the  side  of  reality  itself,  wilful  idleness  and  indifference 
are  an  infringement  of  life's  plan.  For  the  whole  of 
morality  turns  upon  the  two  facts  ;  the  first,  that  the 
universe  [or  Creator]  is  making  something  of  man  and 
does  not  undertake  to  make  the  most  of  him  without  his 
own  co-operation  ;  and  the  second,  that  reality  so  far 
throws  itself  upon  man  for  his  co-operation  that  it  reveals 
to  us  no  way  whereby  it  may  completely  attain  its  own 
ends  apart  from  man's  co-operation. 

As  just  said,  there  are  many  points  Of  view  included 
in  the  notion  of  justice.  Certain  aspects  of  justice  which 
afiect  the  personal  life  involve  the  balancing  of  rights  and 
duties, — necessarily  a  difficult  matter,  and  one  of  the 
broad  and   far-reaching   phases   of  morality.      Specially 
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typical  of  man's  personal  rights  is  his  right  to  freedom, 
i.e.  to  the  control  of  his  own  behaviour  so  long  as  he  does 
not  by  his  behaviour  conflict  with  the  same  freedom  in 
others.  The  right  to  entertain  one's  own  opinions  and 
to  act  from  oneself  as  centre  is  elementary.  We  claim 
it  instinctively.  Most  of  man's  religious  and  political 
heroisms  centre  in  this  just  claim.  One  needs  but  to 
recall  the  names  of  Wyclif,  Huss,  Winkelried,  Washing- 
ton, Lincoln,  in  order  to  see  that  it  takes  a  foremost 
place  as  a  maker  of  history,  and  of  the  history  that  makes 
for  progress. 

Many  regard  the  rights  of  ownership  as  equally 
elementary.  Acquisitiveness  certainly  appears  to  be 
grounded  in  an  instinctive  tendency,  and  the  demand 
of  justice  which  lies  behind  the  words  *  This  is  mine 'is 
readily  connected  with  instinctive  tendencies.  Even 
Rousseau  does  not  omit  from  the  education  of  Emile  the 
possession  of  a  plot  in  the  garden  to  cultivate  as  his  own. 
Often,  too,  a  certain  duty  attaches  to  the  maintenance 
of  our  rights,  whether  to  liberty  or  to  the  possession  of 
what  is  lawfully  our  own.  Just  as  the  individual  citizen 
is  called  upon  not  merely  to  obey  the  law  which  he 
recognises  as  being  for  the  common  good,  but  to  main- 
tain the  law,  so  the  assertion  of  personal  rights  often  has 
an  impersonal  or  public  side  to  it.  Hence  one  who 
might  be  tempted  to  allow  an  injustice  to  himself  to  pass 
unnoticed,  may  on  the  higher  ground  of  public  duty  take 
his  stand  against  the  injustice  and  remove  the  evil,  lest 
the  idea  should  gain  ground  that  injustice  can  be  practised 
with  impunity.  We  are  at  times  under  an  obligation 
to  set  our  ease-preferences  on  one  side  ;  and  to  assert  our 
rights  in  the  name  of  the  citizenship  which  we  share  with 
others,  and  of  which  we  are  co-trustees. 
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To  take  one  other  example.  It  is  sometimes  urged 
that  the  Golden  Rule  to  do  to  others  as  we  would  have 
them  do  to  us  is  quite  as  much  a  rule  of  justice  as  a  rule 
of  benevolence.  On  reflection,  probably  more  so.  For 
any  calculating  concerning  how  we  should  like  to  be 
treated  ourselves,  which  is  the  practical  guide  which  the 
rule  sets  before  us,  fits  in  but  moderately  well  with  the 
benevolent  mood.  And  in  the  negative  form  into  which 
the  Golden  Rule  has  been  thrown,  '  Do  not  that  to 
another  which  thou  wouldest  not  have  done  to  thyself,' 
the  consciousness  is  somewhat  clearly  of  equitable  rather 
than  of  benevolent  behaviour.* 


So  much  by  way  of  reference  to  the  cardinal  virtues 
of  Greek    philosophy.     In  the  case  of  each  it  has  been 

*  It  must  not  be  taken — whether  Hobbes  intends  to  take 
it  so  or  not — that  this  negative  rule  of  abstinence  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  Golden  Rule  as  a  positive  rule  of  perform- 
ance. Indeed,  Confucius  separates  the  maxims.  '  To  have 
sufficient  power  over  ourselves  to  judge  others  in  comparison 
with  ourselves,  and  to  do  towards  them  as  we  would  they 
should  do  towards  us'  is  the  one.  Confucius'  other  maxim 
is  :  'Do  not  do  to  others  what  you  would  not  have  them  do 
to  you.'  This  latter  precept  (see  Douglas,  Confucianism  and 
Taouism,  pages  103  and  no)  was  given  by  Confucius  in  answer 
to  the  question  :  '  Is  there  one  word  which  may  serve  as  a 
rule  of  practice  for  all  one's  life  ? '  The  master  said,  '  Is  not 
reciprocity  such  a  word  ?  What  you  do  not  want  done  to 
yourself,  do  not  do  to  others.'  Confucius  at  one  time  includes 
reciprocity — along  with  loyalty,  reverence,  and  faith — as  one  of 
the  qualities  of  benevolence  (op.  cit.  page  no).  But  if  recipro- 
city is  a  word  which  '  serves  as  a  rule  of  practice  for  all  one's 
life,'  it  is  evidently  something  more  in  Confucius'  mind  than 
an  aspect  of  the  one  virtue  of  benevolence. 
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seen  that  morality,  whether  viewed  as  wisdom,  as  tem- 
perateness,  as  courage,  or  as  justice,  has  an  inward  and 
an  outward  reference.  Each  stands  for  a  type  of  conduct 
which  yields  a  harmonious  relationship  between  the  self 
and  outer  reality.  Each  is  a  phase  of  right  functioning. 
Through  conduct  that  is  wise,  temperate,  brave,  and 
just,  man  attains  to  a  more  complete  self-realisation. 
And  through  conduct  that  is  wise,  temperate,  brave,  and 
just,  each  makes  his  contribution  to  the  larger  life  and 
larger  good  of  the  world. 


No  attempt  has  been  made  to  treat  the  first  four  of 
the  cardinal  virtues  on  the  strict  lines  of  ancient 
philosophy.  None  the  less,  one  is  conscious  of  a  change 
of  atmosphere  in  passing  from  them,  to  the  Christian 
*  virtues ' — faith,  hope,  and  love.  Christian  ethics  has 
for  its  centre  of  reference  '  the  reign  of  God  in  the 
human  soul,'  says  M.  Emile  Boutroux  ;  *  adding  that 
Greek  ethics  and  Christian  ethics  combined  comprehend 
the  entire  human  ideal. 

Two  notes  become  specially  prominent  in  Christian 
morality  ;  namely,  the  worth  and  responsibility  of  the 
ndividual,  and  the  inwardness  of  morality.^'  Plato's  was 
a  sort  of  statecraft  within  the  individual  soul,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Christian  teaching,  which  is  inward  and 
spiritual,  reaching  down  to  the  roots  of  behaviour  in 
motive,  and  judging  man  by  his  inmost  intention. 
None  the  less,  the  Christian  ethic  is  intensely  practical 
and  outward.  It  is  inward  in  its  spring,  in  its  forceful- 
*  In  Education  and  Ethics. 
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ness,  and  its  motive  ;  it  is  outward  in  its  reference  and 
in  its  practicality.  In  the  pursuit  and  attainment  of 
individual  excellence  Greek  ethics  found  much  more 
room  for  the  contemplative  attitudes  {Sewpla,  <TO(j)ia) 
than  did  the  new  morality,  the  basic  attitudes  of  which 
are  active.*  In  Christian  ethics  the  roots  of  right  living 
are  found  in  the  practical  principles  of  faith  and  love 
{iricTTig  and  uya-m]).  Man's  relationship  to  the  universe 
is  represented  as  being  one  of  co-operation.  The  idea  of 
the  '  hard  man,'  carrying  out  his  purposes  whether  we 
co-operate  or  not,  is  discouraged.  A  representative 
voice  says  of  human  effort :  '  Ye  did  it  unto  Me.'  Man 
is  spoken  of  as  a  '  co-worker ' ;  a  '  steward  '  ;  a  '  hus- 
bandman ' ;  a  '  warrior '  ;  a  '  friend.'  The  universe 
will   not  undertake   to   carry   out  its  plans    to    the  full 

*  '  He,'  says  Aristotle,  '  that  works  m  accordance  with,  and 
pays  observance  to,  pure  intellect,  and  tends  this,  seems  likely 
to  be  both  in  the  best  frame  of  mind,  and  dearest  to  the 
Gods'  (Ethics  x.  7).  St.  Paul,  educated  quite  sufficiently  to 
know  what  he  was  talking  about,  half  sports  at  times  with  the 
contrast  between  this  and  his  teaching.  'The  Greeks  seek 
after  wisdom.'  What  he  preached  was  '  to  the  Greeks  foolish- 
ness.' But  the  foolish  things,  he  said,  had  been  chosen  to 
confound  the  wise. 

That  faith  in  New  Testament  usage  is  a  practical  principle 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Lexicon.  The  New 
Testament  word  for  faith  (Triffrtf)  has  the  meaning  of  '  belief, 
generally  with  the  included  idea  of  trust  and  holy  fervour 
born  of  faith  and  conjoined  with  it ;  a  strong  and  welcome 
conviction  or  belief.'  '  Faith  is  a  power  that  seizes  upon  the 
soul.'  Similarly  with  regard  to  the  New  Testament  word  for 
love  (aycLTn])  we  read  that  in  signification  it  follows  the 
active  verb  (ayatrdoj),  which  is  rendered,  '  to  love,  to  be  full 
of  good  will  and  to  exhibit  the  same  '  (Grimm's  Lexicon,  cd. 
Thayer). 
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without  him.     His  co-operation  has  been  *  the  earnest 
expectation  of  the  creation.' 

Yet,  whilst  the  supreme  conception  of  the  duty  of 
man  is  that  of  work  in  the  service  of  the  Good,  no  one 
reads  these  passages  and  their  context  without  realising 
that  their  direct  aim  is  to  win  man  also  to  his  own 
personal  good,  to  true  satisfaction  and  to  permanence  or 
being.  The  very  core  of  the  Christian  ethic  is  the 
blending  of  the  satisfaction  and  good  of  ourselves  with 
the  success  of  God  in  and  through  us.  Nietzsche 
misreads  its  real  purport,  when  over-emphasising  the 
self-effacing,  altruistic  note  in  Christian  morality  he 
speaks  of  it  as  the  *  morality  of  slaves.'  Nowhere  does 
it  rest  upon  man's  inability  or  unwillingness  to  assert 
himself.  Both  its  genius  and  its  method  are  rather  to 
track  out  the  true  self,  the  self  of  absolutely  highest 
satisfactions.  It  would  lead  man  to  assert  that  self,  and 
so  to  find  and  fulfil  a  perfect  law  of  liberty.  Man  is  to 
*  be  strong,'  to  '  covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts,'  to  '  reach 
forward  to  the  things  that  are  before,'  that  he  may 
attain  to  the  stature  of  'a  perfect  man.'  Everywhere 
is  the  larger  self  forcefully  affirmed.  Self-sacrifice  is 
always  the  exchange  of  a  lesser  for  a  larger  good  ;  and 
Christian  self-effacement  the  replacing  of  a  lesser  by  a 
larger  self.  Man  is  to  'enter  into  life';  to  be  'ruler 
over  many  things  ' ;  to  '  rejoice  evermore.'  Nietzsche 
demanded  a  Helden  moralitat^  a  morality  of  heroes. 
But  the  Christian  morality  is  an  ethic  of  heroism  in  a 
way  that  Nietzsche  failed  to  realise  ;  and  an  ethic  of 
heroism  for  which  he  still  more  conspicuously  failed  to 
find  a  substitute.* 

*  See  International  Journal  of  Ethics,    April   1899;    Art. 
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What,  then,  concerning  the  three  *  hinge'  virtues, 
faith,  hope,  and  love  ? 

Faith,  according  to  the  New  Testament,  is  essentially 
practical.  Without  works  it  is  dead.  But  it  culminates 
in  intellectual  assurance.  *  He  that  wills  to  do '  knows 
the  dependability  of  the  truth  he  acts  upon.  From 
being,  as  Myers  finely  says,  '  the  resolution  to  stand  or 
fall  by  the  noblest  hypothesis,'  faith  becomes  a  supreme 
conviction  that  the  highest  things  are  the  truest. 

Faith  is  thus  another  way  of  harmony  between  the 
life-attitude  of  the  self  and  outer  reality.  It  is  at  once  a 
strengthening  of  the  inner  life  through  a  sure  hold  upon 
what  is  highest,  and  an  acknowledgment — which  con- 
tributes, in  the  peculiar  relation  which  exists  between 
the  finite  and  the  infinite  will,  even  to  th^  fact — of  the 
supremacy  of  the  highest.  Faith  is  a  way  of  self- 
realisation.  But  it  is  a  self-realisation  achieved  through 
the  realisation  of  the  purposes  of  a  Higher  Will  in 
and  through  us. 


Hope,  similarly,  accentuates  the  reality  of  that  in 
which  hope  is  placed,  thereby  fortifying  the  individual 
will.  Taking  the  New  Testament  interpretation,  it  is 
the  mingling  of  exaltation  and  humility  which  enters 
into  aspiration,  wonder,  faith,  and  to  some  extent  into 
all  attitudes  of  the  soul  in  which  we  discover  that  *the 
infinite  side  belongs  to  us  as  truly  as  the  finite.' 

on  The  Teachings  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche  by  C.  M.  Bakewell ; 
and  cf.  Art.  for  January  of  the  same  year  by  Professor 
Mackenzie  on  The  Idea  of  Progress. 
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But  though  it  is  thus  associated  with  all  our  higher 
experience,  hope  is  none  the  less  one  of  the  graces  and 
virtues  of  our  ordinary  manhood.  So  homely  a  virtue  is 
it  that  a  life  can  hardly  be  beautiful  without  it.  So  high 
a  virtue  is  it  that  no  difficulties  can  daunt  it.  It  gives 
enthusiasm  for  life.  Pessimism,  the  negation  of  hope,  is, 
at  the  heart  of  it,  unwholesome  and  untrue.  Whereas 
hope  is  true  to  the  facts  on  their  ultimately  satisfactory 
side.  It  contributes  to  victory  by  anticipating  victory. 
It  nourishes  itself  upon  its  vision  of  the  end. 

Hope  is  thus  the  attitude  of  a  man  in  the  act  of  dis- 
covering the  satisfactory  side  of  things.  It  gives  its  own 
eagerness  of  outlook  to  our  vision  of  the  Good,  the 
Beautiful,  and  the  True.  It  is  an  active  and  availing 
principle,  one  of  the  mainsprings,  as  it  is  also  one  of  the 
manifestations,  of  courage.  It  is  a  quickening  bond 
between  the  individual  and  the  resources  of  the  universe 
which  inspire  his  confident  outlook. 


By  its  very  nature,  Love  is  an  expression  and  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  personal  life  in  the  effort  to  achieve  the 
good  of  others.  It  is  evidently  a  principle  of  harmony. 
Much  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  pages  concerning 
harmony  between  the  universe  and  the  self:  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  near  ;  but  because  the  near  does  not 
sum  up  the  whole  of  the  relationships  into  which  our 
conduct  brings  us.  The  Christian  virtue  of  love,  how- 
ever, emphasises  the  near  environment.  The  logic  of 
the  New  Testament  is  unanswerable  :  *  He  that  loveth 
not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love 
God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ? ' 
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Benevolence — one  of  the  forms  in  which  this  virtue 
appears — has  always  been  approved  as  a  phase  of  good- 
ness. So  much  so  that  when  we  speak  of  good-nature 
or  good-heartedness  we  almost  invariably  have  this  in  our 
minds.  '  Goodness,  standing  by  itself,'  says  Spencer, 
'suggests,  above  all  other  things,  the  conduct  of  one 
who  aids  the  sick  in  re-acquiring  normal  vitality,  assists 
the  unfortunate  to  recover  the  means  of  maintaining 
themselves,  defends  those  who  are  threatened  with  harm 
in  person,  property,  or  reputation,  and  aids  whatever 
promises  to  improve  the  living  of  all  his  fellows.'  ** 

Some  regard  for  others  is  instinctive.  Indeed,  man  is 
so  much  at  one  with  his  kind  that  no  purely  egoistic 
attitude  is  possible  to  him.  We  may  occasionally  have 
experience  of  those  who  seem  to  encase  themselves  fairly 
well ;  but  even  they  are  often  to  be  found  trying  to  escape 
from  themselves,  and  not  only  playing  with  the  idea  that 
they  are  not  selfish  and  self-centred,  but  actually  proving 
by  their  actions  how  impossible  it  is  to  be  human  and  to 
remain  wholly  so.  The  fact  is,  that  it  takes  a  great  deal 
of  altruism  to  make  a  perfect  egoist  ;  more  indeed  than 
he  usually  possesses.*     For  the  linkage  between  ourselves 

*  Nor  are  there,  nor  can  there  be,  any  purely  altruistic 
facts  in  the  moral  life  ;  duties,  that  is,  to  others  which  affect 
others  alone.  It  takes  much  of  the  higher  self-love,  of  which 
Aristotle  speaks,  to  make  a  perfect  altruist.  Thus,  there 
is  not  much  value  in  an  old  classification  of  the  virtues 
as  duties  to  ourselves,  duties  to  others,  and  duties  to  God. 
For,  further,  concerning  duties  to  God,  however  we  may 
conceive  of  Him,  there  can  scarcely  be  any  specific  duties 
which  interest  Him,  but  have  no  relation  to  ourselves  and 
to  others.  The  service  of  the  '  All '  includes  the  service  of 
others,  and  also  the  perfecting  of  ourselves. 
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and  others  is  peculiarly  intimate.  'Others'  are  our 
allies,  and  it  is  impossible  to  leave  them  out  of  the 
reckoning. 

Benevolence  and  brotherhood  are  not  matters  of  senti- 
ment. Their  foundations  strike  deeper.  They  are 
organic.  Reality  has  so  related  us  to  itself  that  we  are 
thereby  related  to  each  other.  A  striking  passage  in  the 
writings  of  Herbert  Spencer  ^3  points  to  a  Higher  Reality 
as  the  only  way  of  explaining  man,  where  he  speaks  ot 
theself,  the' mental  I  .  .  .  which  continuously  survives,' 
as  a  '  portion  of  the  Unknowable  Power.'  If  this  be  so, 
each  individual  self  is  related  to  the  same  primary  Power. 
'  Brotherhood  is  not  a  doctrine  ;  it  is  a  result.' 

Even  from  the  battlefield  come  proofs  of  a  humanity 
which  outlasts  enmity,  tokens  of  a  racial  solidarity  which 
outspans  strife.  In  spite  of  many  contrary  appearances, 
forms  of  behaviour  associated  with  the  struggle  for  the 
life  of  others  are  more  and  more  in  the  ascendant.  And 
the  core  of  the  Christian  ethic  is  that  before  those  who 
are  gifted  with  this  gift  of  love  there  lies  an  ever  open 
way  to  the  supreme  good.  It  is  in  going  beyond  ourselves 
that  we  really  find  ourselves.  No  other  '  virtue,'  there- 
fore, so  directly  illustrates  the  fundamental  harmony 
between  the  good  of  others  and  the  good  of  ourselves. 
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NOTE  A 

ON  OUR  DIRECT   KNOWLEDGE   OF  OURSELVES 

If  it  is  asked,  Whence  have  we  direct  knowledge 
of  ourselves  ?  the  answer  is,  By  introspection ;  by- 
catching  ourselves  in  the  act  of  living  our  mental  life, 
looking  inwards  and  reading  off  from  our  own  minds 
what  we  find  there.  We  find  mental  facts :  such  facts  as 
sound,  sight,  and  touch  perceptions;  sound  and  sight  and 
touch  *  images'  (or  'ideas')  ;  interpretations  arrived  at  by 
piecing  together  portions  of  our  previous  experience  ; 
plans  arrived  at  by  a  similar  piecing-together  process, 
but  with  a  more  creative  element  in  it  ;  wishes ; 
choosings  ;  strivings.  But  we  do  not  find  these  facts  as 
we  might  imagine  ourselves  seeing  objects  hung  in  space 
if  gravity  should  for  a  moment  suddenly  cease  to  act. 
With  the  perception  I  find  as  actually  part  of  my 
consciousness — part,  that  is,  of  what  is  immediately 
there — a  perceiver.  With  the  sound  or  sight  or  touch, 
the  image,  the  interpretation,  the  planning,  the  wish, 
the  choice,  is  simultaneously  given  the  presence  of  the 
perceiver,  the  rememberer,  the  interpreter,  the  planner, 
the  chooser.  No  series  of  mental  facts  is  given  apart 
from  the  self  for  whom  and  through  whom  they  are 
mental  facts.  '  I  think,  therefore  I  am.'  Or,  dropping 
the  redundant  '  therefore,'  I  think,  and  I,  thinking,  am. 
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The  thought  and  the  thinker  belong  together  in- 
separably. 

We  may  go  a  step  further.  Experience  yields  me 
not  only  change  of  scenery,  as  I  pass  from  perception 
to  idea,  from  idea  to  interpretation,  from  interpretation 
to  plan  or  wish  or  purpose,  but  it  gives  me  also  the 
consciousness  of  travel.  *The  intellect  is  cinemato- 
graphical.' '  I  find  myself  not  merely  as  the  experiencer 
of  various  detached  experiences,  but  as  living,  active,  in 
and  through  them.  Consciousness  itself  is  an  activity. 
Even  my  recipiency  is  selective.  It  takes  the  line  of 
my  *  interests.' 

The  part  of  human  intelligence  is  not,  as  in  Plato's 
allegory  of  the  cave,  '  to  look  at  passing  shadows.  It 
has  something  else  to  do.  Yoked  like  oxen,  we  feel  the 
play  of  our  muscles,  the  weight  of  the  plough,  the  resis- 
tance of  the  soil.  To  act  and  to  know  that  we  are  acting, 
to  come  into  touch  with  reality,  and  even  to  live  it,  so 
far  as  the  work  that  is  being  accomplished  is  concerned 
.  .  .  such  is  the  function  of  the  human  intelligence.'^ 
And  this  is  our  own  first-hand  discovery.  We  are  aware 
of  consciousness  as  an  activity.  It  is  accompanied,  to 
use  the  phrase  more  than  once  quoted  in  the  preceding 
study,  *  by  '  signs  of  direction.'  We  find  ourselves 
in  the  activity  which  constitutes  our  thinking.  We 
do  not  depend  upon  logic  for  knowledge  of  ourselves. 
It  is  more  direct.  It  is  intuitive.  When  we  look  in 
upon  our  mental  life,  we  find  ourselves.    Cogito  :    Sum  ! 

*  Unfolding  of  Personality.  Pages  144-48  ;  167 :  '  It  is 
the  nature  of  the  mental  life  to  have  direction.'  Cf.  pages  154, 
161,  175-6,  188,  198-201.  For  comments  on  Descartes' 
famous  Cogito,  ergo  sum  (/  iliink,  tliereforc  I  am)  see  ib.  pages 
16  and  169. 


NOTE   B 

ON   INTELLIGIBILITY  AS  A  PRODUCT  OF 
INTERACTION 

(Supplementary  to  Note  {a)  in  Chapter  II) 

What  has  appeared  so  far  is  that  the  intelligibility  of 
reality  to  us  is  a  product  of  interplay  between  known 
reality  and  knowing  mind  :  a  result  of  interaction.  The 
forms  of  our  experience,  and  the  language  in  which 
we  express  our  experience,  bear  this  out. 

It  is  not  by  mere  accident  of  grammar — grammar 
itself  indeed  has  its  rationale  in  the  nature  of  experience 
— that  language  has  as  its  two  chief  cases  the  Nomina- 
tive and  the  Accusative,  expressing  the  '  I  '-experience 
of  active  behaviour  and  the  '  Me  '-experience  of  being 
recipiently  acted  upon.  It  is  not  accidental  that  the  two 
chief  '  voices '  are  the  Active  and  the  Passive.  Con- 
siderable weight,  as  testifying  to  these  fundamental 
aspects  of  experience,  attaches  to  the  fact  that  the  more 
primitive  languages,  such  as  Basque,  Dacoit,  Green- 
landish,  show  the  active  and  passive  voices  to  be  in 
use,  even  though  the  fundamental  cases  have  not  yet 
appeared. 

Again,  the  modes  of  our  relationship  to  reality,  to  which 
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language  in  this  direct  way  points,  are  similarly  indicated 
by  a  study  of  the  actual  forms  in  which  reality  is 
intelligible  to  us.  We  find  certain  broad  differences 
between  our  experiences  of  reality.  We  have,  for 
example,  experiences  of  quantity  ;  and,  totally  distinct 
from  these,  experiences  of  quality  ;  and,  again,  equally 
distinct  from  either,  experiences  of  relationship.  Or,  we 
may  have  a  plant  and  a  rock  before  us  and  cannot  fail  to 
see  that  these  objects  differ  in  kind,  without  any  question  of 
the  quality  or  quantity  or  relationship  of  either  of  them. 
Now,  quantity^  quality^  degree^  position^  occurrence  in  time^ 
are  ways  in  which  reality  presents  itself  to  us.  They 
are,  primarily,  kinds  or  modes  of  experience  in  which 
reality  impresses  us  rather  than  interpretations  or  valua- 
tions which  we  impose  upon  reality.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  modes  of  relation  (other  than  space  or  time), 
cause^  substance^  attribute^  we  seem  rather  to  be  inter- 
pretino;  what  is  given.  And  in  modes  of  the  good^  the 
beautiful^  the  true^  we  still  interpret,  and  at  the  same  time 
assign  values  to  what  is  given.  This  list  of  'categories* 
— the  name  given  to  such  highest  groupings  of  our 
experiences — bears  out  the  idea  that  modes  of  interaction, 
relative  activity  and  relative  passivity  are  the  fundamental 
aspects  of  our  experience. 

The  intelligibility  of  the  universe,  thus  viewed, 
becomes  a  vital  affair.  Experience  is  the  form  of  our 
interaction  with  reality.  And  the  self  becomes  a  uni- 
fying centre,  in  which  the  world  as  the  source  of 
impressions  is  linked  up  with  the  world  as  the  sphere 
of  our  reactions.     The  same  thing  may  be  stated  rather 

*  Space  and  time  relations  are  included  as  objectively 
given,  in  spite  of  Kant's  subjective  interpretation  of  them, 
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differently  by  saying  that  the  general  forms  in  which 
reality  is  intelligible  to  us  {quantity^  quality^  attribute, 
cause,  and  the  like)  are  too  mechanically  regarded  if 
they  are  looked  upon  merely  as  moulds  in  which  we 
make  our  casts  of  reality.  Knowledge  might  con- 
ceivably be  so  contrived  ;  men  and  their  minds  being 
mechanically  adjusted  to  receive  impressions  in  these 
forms  from  the  universe  of  reality.  But  we  do  not 
seem  to  ourselves  to  be  passive. 

For  life's  practical  purposes  it  is  the  reality  that  we 
can  get  at,  and  that  can  get  at  us,  that  matters  to  us 
seriously.  And  the  categories,  as  the  general  forms 
under  which  the  universe  is  intelligible  to  us,  stand 
for  two  things  of  vital  moment.  They  are  our  cue 
to  the  nature  of  reality  ;  and  they  reveal  attitudes  in 
us  which  constitute  a  sort  of  spiritual  anatomy  of  our- 
selves. The  categories  are  not  '  bloodless.'  They 
unfold  or  anatomise  a  living  relationship.  My  expe- 
rience reveals  to  me  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole 
of  reality  :  but  that  which  it  does  reveal  is  vitally  im- 
portant to  me.  The  nerves  and  arteries  (metaphorically 
speaking)  which  connect  me  with  reality  contribute  to, 
almost  constitute,  my  very  being.  I  am  in  organic  con- 
nection with  a  reality  which  at  once  reveals  itself  to  me 
and  sustains  my  being. 

And  this  conclusion  carries  with  it  a  very  far-reaching 
suggestion  as  to  the  meaning  and  contents  of  reality 
itself.     It  is  the  basis  of  its  intelligibility. 


NOTE  C 

ON   'MIRACLES'   AS  ACCOUNTABLE 

(Supplementary  to  Note  {b)  in  Chapter  II) 

Even  science  will  not  say  that  'miracles'  cannot 
happen.  What  science  says  is  that,  if  'miracles'  do 
happen,  they  happen  as  manifestations  of  some  higher 
law.  They  call  for  explanation  ;  and  are  capable  of 
being  strictly  accounted  for,  when  the  full  resources 
of  the  universe  are  taken  into  our  reckoning.  And 
religion,  which  includes  spiritual  agencies  within  the 
resources  of  the  universe  and  asserts  their  predominance, 
does  not  disagree.  '  Really  philosophical  defenders  of 
the  doctrine  of  Uniformity,'  says  Tyndall,  '  never  say, 
what  they  are  constantly  charged  with  saying,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  Builder  of  the  universe  to  alter  His 
work.  .  .  .  They  have  as  little  fellowship  with  the 
atheist  who  says  there  is  no  God  as  with  the  theist  who 
professes  to  know  the  mind  of  God.  "  Two  things,"  said 
Immanuel  Kant,  "  fill  me  with  awe  :  the  starry  heavens, 
and  the  sense  of  moral  responsibility  in  man."  And 
in  his  hours  of  health  and  strength  and  sanity,  when  the 
stroke  of  action  has  ceased,  and  the  pause  of  reflection 
has  set  in,  the  scientific  investigator  finds  himself  over- 
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shadowed  by  the  same  awe.  Breaking  contact  with  the 
hampering  details  of  earth,  it  associates  him  with  a  Power 
which  gives  fullness  and  tone  to  his  existence,  but  which 
he  can  neither  analyse  nor  comprehend.'  And  again, 
'Science  knows  nothing  of  the  origin  and  destiny  of 
nature.  Who  or  what  made  the  sun  and  gave  its 
rays  their  alleged  power  ?  Who  or  what  made  and 
bestowed  upon  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter  their 
wondrous  power  of  varied  interaction  ?  Science  does 
not  know  :  the  mystery,  though  pushed  back,  remains 
unaltered.  To  many  of  us  who  feel  that  there  are  more 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  the 
present  philosophy  of  science,  but  who  have  also  been 
taught,  by  baffled  efforts,  how  vain  is  the  attempt  to 
grapple  with  the  Inscrutable,  the  ultimate  frame  of 
mind  is  that  of  Goethe  : — 

Who  dares  to  name  His  name, 

Or  belief  in  Him  proclaim, 

Veiled  in  mystery  as  He  is,  the  All-enf older  ? 

Gleams  across  the  mind  His  light. 

Feels  the  lifted  soul  His  might, 

Dare  it  then  deny  His  reign,  the  All-upholder  ?  ^6 


NOTE  D 

ON    THE    SPIRITUALISTIC    INTERPRETATION    OF 
THE   UNIVERSE   IN   MODERN   PHILOSOPHY 

(See  page  79.) 

One  or  two  statements  (in  addition  to  those  scattered 
up  and  down  the  text)  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
universe  in  terms  of  spiritual  reality,  an  interpretation 
which  has  rapidly  gained  the  ascendancy  of  late  years, 
will  justify  the  transition  to  an  expression  of  the  ethical 
formula  in  this  form.  In  his  monograph  on  Thomas 
Reid,*  Professor  Campbell  Fraser  writes,  for  example  : 
*  The  universe  is  thus  a  material  order  directed  by  a 
spiritual  power,  in  a  measure  corresponding  to  the  body 
and  the  spirit  in  man,  as  man  now  is.'  Dr.  James 
Ward,  one  of  the  ablest  exponents  of  the  view,  has 
lately  spoken  of '  the  advent  of  a  spiritualistic  interpre- 
tation of  the  world  that  culminates  in  the  notion  of  the 
Good.'  Caird,  again,  says  in  reference  to  Hegel's 
spiritual  solution  of  the  problem  of  man  and  the  universe, 
'  the  world  may  still  be  conceived  as  an  organic  unity, 
in  spite  of  its  extreme  division  and  antagonism,  because 
it  is  spiritual^  or  a  revelation  of  spirit.'  f 

*  Thomas  Reid,  Famous  Scots  Series, 
t  Hegel,  pages  38-41. 
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An  interesting  and  popular  argument  in  support  of 
the  spiritual  interpretation  of  man  and  the  universe 
comes  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  :  *  Matter,' 
he  says,  *  possesses  energy,  in  the  form  of  persistent 
motion,  and  it  is  propelled  by  force  ;  but  neither  matter 
nor  energy  possesses  a  power  of  automatic  guidance 
and  control.  Energy  has  no  directing  power.  .  .  .  In- 
organic matter  is  impelled  solely  by  pressure  from 
behind ;  it  is  not  influenced  by  the  future,  nor  does 
it  follow  a  preconceived  course  nor  seek  a  predetermined 
end.  An  organism  animated  by  mind  is  in  a  totally 
different  case.  .  .  .  The  essence  of  mind  is  design  and 
purpose.  There  are  some  who  deny  that  there  is  any 
design  or  purpose  in  the  universe  at  all  :  but  how  can 
that  be  maintained  when  humanity  itself  possesses 
these  attributes  ?  Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  say  that, 
just  as  we  are  conscious  of  the  power  of  guidance  in 
ourselves,  so  guidance  and  intelligent  control  may  be 
an  element  running  through  the  universe,  and  may 
be  incorporated  even  in  material  things  ?"  *  We  may 
not  be  able  to  resolve  the  dualism  which  these  words 
make  no  point  of  seeking  to  evade.  Indeed,  it  is  this 
dualism,  as  it  presents  itself,  first,  in  the  relationship 
between  mind  and  body  which  every  one  recognises 
but  which  philosophy  finds  it  so  difficult  to  explain,  and, 
secondly,  in  the  relationship  between  consciousness,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  world  of  material  phenomena,  on 
the  other,  that  leads  Professor  Stout  to  the  conclusion 
that  *the  world  of  material  phenomena  presupposes  a 
system  of   immaterial  agency.'     Professor    Stout    adds  : 

*  Hibberi  Journal,  January  7,  1905,  page  327.  (Presi- 
dential Address  to  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute.) 
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'  There  are  varying  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
system  of  immaterial  agency.  Some  say  that  it  is  will, 
others  that  it  is  absolute  thought,  others  that  it  is 
unknowable  ;  in  any  case,  the  student  should  guard 
against  the  assumption  that  the  immaterial  system  is  a 
sort  of  repetition  of  the  material  system,  involving  the 
same  sort  of  interactions,  and  similar  distinctions  and 
relations  of  its  parts.'  * 

*  "  Manual  of  Psychology,"  second  edition,  page  55. 
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